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“ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” RECORD. 


Br the time you reach these words the top lines of this 


paper will have arrested your attention. Yes, it is true |- 


that I have this week to distribute no less = sum than 
£2,169 12s. 6d. among those readers of Pearson's Weekly 
who entered this contest and were adjudged winners. 
Of this sum £100 is being distributed in Consolation 
Gifts of £1 each, leaving the whole of the remaining 
total, £2,069 12s. 6d., to be divided among ten 


people. ; 
The unfinished Limerick which competitors were left 
to complete is asfollows: - 


The following have each received £206 19s. $d. — 

Miss A. G. Wolseley, 5 Yew Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 
And her fall cost this reader siz d.” 

Mr. D. Gibson, 2 Oxford Terrace, Cathcart, nr. Glasgow. 
So practise some sideslips like me.” 

Mr. G. Simpson, 116 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 
Through this ‘Act’ many ‘drop scenes’ there'll be.” 

Mr. F. M. Riddell, 65 Mildenhall Boad, Olapton, N. 
This Act finds a drop scene for me.” 


Mr. 8. E. Scott, 2 Athol Road, Sunderland. 
Frow bondage, not bandage, I’m free.” 


Mr. R. Scott, 90 Stourbridge Road, Kidderminster, 


Worcestershire. 
And a ‘bath chatr,’ not ‘bath brick,’ for me.” 
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THIS WEEK S CONTEST 


Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 
limerich. We leave you te fill in the last fine to the best of 


your ability. you have done this, fill ia your name 
aad address the provided, cut out the catry 
form, attach to ita order for and place 
it in an envelope * Pearson's 


Ltd., and should be crossed ‘'& Co.” All attempts 
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I assured him that I would do my best, and the 
dear old boy went fussing on. “Yes, yes,” he said. 
“You've no need to be nervous. We're all ready to 
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GUERIN'S LIFE STORY. 


In the following remarkable chapters, Eddie Guerin, the convict who made so dramatic an escape from Devil's Island, the French penal settlement, 

writes for “Pearson's Weekly" readers the story of his life. It will be remembered that, after getting away from the island, Guerin came to England, 

where he was ‘arrested and detained for over thirteen months’ in Brixton Prison while the authorities determined whether or no he was a British 

subject, and so free from extradition, It was upon his release that he was shot in a London street, an act of violence which led to the arrest of 
“ Chicago May" and Charles Smith. 


WHY I AM WRITING MY STORY. and the name of the institution he was going to 

I wave been asked by the editor of Pearson's | operate against. 

Weekly to write the story of my life. This I have This latter was the Bank of France, at Lyons, 
consented to do. But on one condition only. Pari 

that is that I am allowed, first of all, to state my 
reasons for 80 doing. 

Briefly, then, they are as follows : 

I am in that any young man reading these 
revelations, who may have inclinations towards a life 
of crime, may' be deterred therefrom when he realises 
the sufferings and misery I have undergone. 

I do not want to preach. But I would like to cry 
aloud from the housetops this one fact: Crime does 
not pay. 

It does nob pay morally. . 

It does not pay from a monetary standpoint. 

In fact, it is @ fraud, a delusion, and a snare. 

As criminals sg I have been a successful one. _ 

I have worked myself up from minor branches of 
crime to bank robbery on & 1 scale. 

This is ag though a barrister ld say, “I have 
taken silk,” or a one-time private soldier, “I have, 
through my abilities, become a commissioned officer.” 

To be a bank robber, in short, is to belong to the 
aristocracy of crime. 

WHY CRIME DOESN'T PAY. : 

I write this in no boasting spirit. Far from it. 
I realise now that society is stronger than the 
strongest individual acting alone, far more clever, 
far more cunning, and also—far more merciless. 

It exacts terrible penalties from those who offend 
against it. Directly and indirectly it has sent me into 
slavery for the best years of my life, it has hounded 
and hunted me from country to country and from 
capital to capital; and at this present moment I 
am penning these lines, fevered and in pain, the 
bones of my foot smashed by a revolver bullet, por- 
tions of which are still embedded in the tissues. 

Of all the thousands of pounds I have stolen, 
nothing remains to me. Imprisonment has broken 
me alike in health, in spirit, and in intellect. 

No! No! And, once again, No! The man who 
chooses a life of crime, a hard life, a life 
that is bound to end in failure and disaster. 

Better for him that he should buy a broom and 
sweep a street crossing for casual coppers. 

And now, having uttered my word of warning, as 
I stipulated, I will begin my story proper. 


for caps, and substituted for our thin and elegant 
patent-leather boots heavy, ugly sabots. o 

Our disguise was Miocth, of we had no fear of 
ne arrested, for although, of course, the robbery 
was discovered within a very few minutes of ite being 

ted, the police of Lyons were looking for two 
well-dressed Americans. Nevertheless, we buried the 
money in a wood on the outskirts of the city, and 
then set out on foot in the direction of Paris. 

Of course, however, we did not intend walking all 
the way from Lyons to the French capital. a 
matter of fact, we only tramped so far as a place 
called Macon, where we took tickets to Paris, and 
thence to London, changing our clothes once more en 
route, this time donning check suits, ca; and 
gaiters, in imitation of a certain class of "English 
tourist travelling on the Continent. 

We lay low in London for a while, until the affair 
had blown over s bit, and then I went back to ’ 
Lyons disguised as a commercial traveller, dug up 
the ges ~~ returned a it in eaf - the 
rooms 6 myself an Frank u 
Portland Street. iid are ; 

BETRAYED BY A SPITEFUL WOMAN. ‘f 


Ly 
the Kid,” alias Billy Burk. 

Billy was at one time a bootblack in New York 
but became a “crook,” and has been convicted sever 
times both in England and America. 

Well, as I was saying, we ran up against the fair 
Sophia, as she was enjoying herself in .B 
dance-hall with another notorious cosmopolitan crook 
named Billy Burton. She knew me of old, and 
greeted me effusively, but I, —— the instruction 
of Dago Frank, who also knew her and had grave 
reasons for mistrusting her, refused to have anything 
to say to her. 

This made her very angry, and she swore she would 
be revenged. Dago and I only laughed at her, for 
we imagined that she had no power to hurt us. 
But we were altogether too cocksure about it. For 
she found out somehow that we were bound for Lyons, 
and guessed directly that we were going there on 
ee that is to say, in order to commit a 

ry. 

Consequently, when a day or two later she read in 
the Paris edition of the New York Henrarp that 
£10,000 had been stolen from & messenger of the 
Bank of France, at Lyons, by two well-dressed 
strangers, presumably Americans, she naturally knew 
directly that it was Dago and I who had done the 
job. at use she made of this knowledge will 
appear later on. 

THE BANK ROBBERY AT LYONS. 


Meanwhile, we two went to Lyons, where every- 
thing had been prepared for us by one of Frank's 
agents. Indeed, Frank had heen planning this 
particular coup, as a matter of fact, for several 
months back; he himself, however, only appearing 
on the scene at the crucial moment, in company, 
course, with me, his confederate. 

Like all the jobs he engineered, it was very neatly 
yet simply done, and ha it not been for a spiteful 
woman's treachery we should certainly have got clear 
off with our booty, instead of it costing us, as it 
did, ten years eo in a French prison. 

The actual robbery only occupied a few seconds. 
Frank knew that the messenger would be entering the 
bank door from the street on the morning of July Ist, 
at ten o'clock, with £10,000 in French rr money | 
on his person. This, he had ascertain h his 
agent, who, of course, did not appear in the matter 
t all, and whose very existence even was quite un- 
known to the French police. 

‘As a result of this preparing the ground beforehand, 
we were able to reach the bank at practically the 
game time as the messenger, and so did not attract 
any special attention, or excite suspicion, a8 we 
should infallibly have done otherwise. 

‘As soon as the messenger appeared, Dago Frank 
who spoke French like a native, stopped him an 

asked him a question, thereby distracting his atten- 
tion, and at that moment I stole the bundle of notes 
from his wallet. 

This I did by unfastening the single strap which 
held the flap of the receptacle with the one hand, 
while utilising the other to vB the contents. 
Of course, to do this I had to 4 eft and quick, 
but long erie | had made me perfect, and it was, 
as I have said, over in a moment. The messenger 
went on into the bank, never dreaming he had been 
robbed, while Dago Frank and I walk quietly away 
to a previously appointed rendezvous. 

This was none other than the house of Frank's 
agent, a Frenchman who had been two or three times 
convicted for larceny in ‘London, and who at that 
time carried on a rishing business as a “fence” 
(receiver of stolen goods) in connection with certain 
wholesale robberies of silk from the Lyons mills, 
then being engineered through, and by him. 

Well, in this house we first drank success to our 
° eaterpene in some very excellent champagne. Then 
We had a big “flare up” that night, and next day | we c anged our frock-coats and light-coloured, well- 
we crossed the Channel—Dago Frank laining to! cut trousers for the blue blouse and overalls of the 
me cn the way the methods he intended adopting, typical French wozkingman, discarded our silk hats 


Well, we thought that was the end of the matter, 
—— of course, spending the proceeds, which we ; 
promptly pro to do. But we had reckoned 
without Sophia Lyons, who sent anonymous letters, 
denouncing us to the English police and the French. 

The latter soon discovered we were not in Fra: 
and sent over to Scotland Yard, and Scotland Y: 
put on our — - of Bow oe officers that 
ever wore 8) leather—Detective Froest 
a ste oie : 

eanwhile, fi into a quarrel over ‘ 

a woman with another ook oad had pretty 
badly wounded, so that I could not out. But 
Dago Frank could go out, and did, but he was 
followed by Froest to Great Portland Street. 

_ Our rooms were over # restaurant and Froest went 
in and inquired of the proprietor about Dago Frank. 
He (Froest) was told that Dago had a friend upstairs 
who was sick (that was me, of course), and as soon 
as Froest heard that, and had the description of 
my personal appearance, which the restaurant-keeper 
gave him, he knew he was all right, and that he 
could bag two birds with one stone. 

However, as it happened, I did have a run for my 
money, for I caught sight of Froest from the window, 
when, of course, I knew that the game was up, oF 
would be very shortly. I jumped out of bed at once, 
and although my bandaged wound burst open afresh 
from the exertion, yet I managed to dress, and get 
my feet into an old pair of slippers. 

Then I stuffed half a dozen paper bags full oB 
soverei, in my pockets, together with some of the 
stolen French notes, get out of the back window, 
and dropped into a back yard, a matter of twelve feeb 
or 80, not much fos a sound man, but a good jolt to | 
a hurt one, as I was. 

THE CHASE IN GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 

As luck would have it, too, I nearly fell into the 
arms of a servant who was empt ing some refuse 
into an ashbin, and frighte so that she 
screamed out. I a to her not to be a fool, 
and ran througe the house and out into the street, 
but the girl followed me to the door and halloed to 
a young soldier who was passing to stop me. 

eeing that it would be impossible to ones to 
them the real state of affairs, there was no ing left 
for me to do but to take to my heels, which I did, 
and the soldier after me. 
‘ He was a fast Eieeary and — that he ig age 
ng upon me one of the r 
sovereigns and threw it just in front of hin, 

Of course, the bag burst and the gold rolled all 
over the place, whereupon the soldier, as I had ex- 
pected, stayed his chase after me in order to pick it 
up. Meanwhile, I had raced into a by street, where 
I came upon an empty hansom. Cabby started some : 
what at my wild and dishevelled a rance, for 
my cap had gone, and, worse still had lost my 
slippers in running through the muddy streets. 

owever, I quieted his suspicions by telling him 
that I had“been surprised by the husband of a lady 
with whom I was carrying on an intrigue, at the 
same time offering him a sovereign to drive me 
quickly to Albany Street, Regents Park. In a 
house there was living a friend of ming an8 I know 
that if I could get to him I should safe for 8 
while, at all events. 

(In next week's number Eddie Guerin ccntinucs bis 

remarkable story.) 


My name is Eddie Guerin. I was born in London 
in 1860, and was taken to America as & baby. My 
parents settled in Chicago, where I was known by 
the nickname of “Cockney Eddie.” 

When I was about thirteen, I gof a place as news- 
boy on the railway. There were a lot of us, and we 
used to gamble continually in our spare time. ; 

I have always thought that was the first step in 
my downward path. It seemed to me a very easy 
and pleasant thing to earn money without worki: 
for it. I devoted more and more time to cards, an 
less and less to my duties. The result can easily be 
guessed. I lost my job. 

LEARNING ALL KINDS OF CROOKEDNESS. 

After that I became a hanger-on at racecourses, 
drifting from city to city, getting acquainted with 
all sorte of undesirable characters, and being initiated 
by them into all kinds and varieties of crookedness. 

Thus, little by little, I graduated in crime, driftin 
from small things to greater, until I became a full- 
fledged “crook” ; and presently I found myself where 
most crooks do find themselves sooner or later—in gaol. 

My sentence was five years;,but I man to 
escape, and, although I was recaptured, it was not 
until some time afterwards, and then more by acci- 
dent than by anything else. But concerning this 
episode in my career I shall speak fully later on. 

Suffice it to say here, that, after serving the full 
period, I came, early in 1888, over to this country, 
and found my way in due course to my native place, 
London—a “fly cove,” as I thought, but pretty nigh 
Penniless for all my cleverness. . : 

While I was debating what I should do to raise 
the wind I came across an old friend of mine, one 
Da Frank. He is dead now, but in his day he 
was known to all high-class professional criminals— 
also to the police—as one of the most daring an 
‘esourceful bank-robbers in Eu or America. 

You may guess, therefore, that when he p 
to me to go over to France with him and help him 
do a job” (commit a robbery) I readily agreed 
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savages, precisely as the i 

Owing to Riecustionsl jealousy 
prise has been able to accompli : 
on the mapa of the islands. Indeed, the in 


~ alone yo ae never Wits 
evertheless, they all own firearms, they 
‘obtained from the coast dwellers, who get them 
the trading and labour-recruiting vessels. With the 
they go gunning for one another in order to replen: 
their larders, for they are cannibals to a man. 
Not cannibals occasionally, and through stress 
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ry egy? 


negroes. 
oo ely ee ee 
costs 

This is chown by the tact. that, although 


abound on most of the islands, are rarely 

for food. Such a proceeding id be regarded as 
sinful extravagance. For pigs constitute the currency 
of ‘the country, and can be ex for 

and beads; or for wives, the all luxuries. 


For twen one can a really -looking 
irl wife, as a delight her lord cl goatee in 


lol 
ee a ot aw mipibonkia’ 
N: all t 


atten 

to a stall where shapely, scent 

Nee i a tails soins Attached 

was a notice written in a delicate feminine hand, 


Then, punctual to 
the moment, old Tom 
Porson, the local pork- 
butcher, who bese gr 
ay stone is 
almost as beautiful as 
a side of bacon, 
stepped to the front 


the si 
“Now, young gents,” he said, in his best “ ‘ 
buy!” tones, “ this ‘ere ee ag es f 
it this morning. Now I’m ready.for you. Come on! 
Don't be ‘ul! One at atime!” 

But nobody cami on. 


oc 
BRITISH BABY SLAVES. 

Is it true, what Socialist writers are never tired of 
peeslsiming, that child slavery is increasing the world 
over?" 

Tt would almost seem so. In the annual report of 

Inspector 


the ‘Chief 


i milk carrier, in vering 
pa as “lather lads” in barbers’ shops, and in 


orty-eight hours a week outside of school time. 
mae parte of India —— even worse, children 


and other parte of the south of the United 
States of America. - 
The children, both white and coloured, are bought 


ingly by labour recruiting agents, and disposed 

is takes to the masters, who work them in the 

cotton mills from daylight till dark. At night they 

are herded together in compounds, like animals, and 

attempts at escape, which are not infrequent, are in- 

variably punished by the lash, used with cruel 
severity. 


BEYOND HIO KEN. 
Lrtris Box, “I wish I was s great philosopher like 


some things I can’t under- 
stand: but if I was like 


A BUNDLE OF NERVES. 


Prewars one of the most distressing things @ man 
can suffer from is constitutional agg are - 


ness ini with the ‘. 

So, ab any rate, John Bolkins found recently. He 
had come to hear a favourite lecturer; but the hall 
to all appearances, was full. He touched an official 
on the der. 

“Will you please sew me into a sheet?” he said. 
The expression of blank amazement which came 
into the official’s face is haunting Bolkins yet, for 
it was quite five minutes before his floundering tongue 
would allow him to intimate thas he ‘wisbed to be 
shown into a seat. 


Oat Next Friday. 


BANK HOLIDAY NUMBER of 


Pearson’s Weekly. 


ONE PENNY AS USUAL. 


LOUIS TRACY starts a aew serial story. 

DICK DONOVAN starts a new crime series, and 

ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY starts a acw series of 
humorous short stories. = 


IT WILL BE THE BEST 
HOLIDAY NUMBER . . 
EVER PUBLISHED. . 


LOVE FINDS A WAY. 

“Or course, my dear girl,” said the indulgent paren 
“TI know you are fond of Cecil, and that T's a on 
fellow, and all that sort of thing; but there’s one 
little point you appear to have overlooked. How 
you to live after you are married?” 

“We haven’t overlooked the point at all,” said the 
daughter. | “We've considered it well, and it’s all 


Toe 
“Oh, is it? I am very to hear it.” 
“Yes, pai You see, this is what we've 5 
Toe ee unt Belinda gave me a hen last year?” 
“Well, I've been reading up poultry, and 
ill rai S eniy chicks in bgt 


clear ,000, and that will be plen 
d fe ps we will help you a little, you dear 
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the provisions of the Wi attats Conpeneation 
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PREACHERS IN FmAFORES. 
a gizl twelve-year-old 


is just 
much pa sang — 


electrifying Y 
Wales some little time back, has had many” cy 


much earlier age. Lonnie Denis for example, 
American | preacher, delivered his first sermon ie 
five years old, and before he was nine his reputation 
aa Ay Tondo ts 1904, and freq 

came to London in jequently add 
audiences of from three to five thousand po a 
4 his mother a full- 


looded negress. 

Then there was Master Wade Cochran, the “Baby 
Theo 1” He, too, was an American, and made 
his at Olympia in’ 1899, eg ¢ at the time 
between six and seven years old. He came sealed 
with the stamp of approval of no less a persona: 
than the Rev. " Talmage. But he failed to causa 
any very great stir, although his elocutionary gilts 
were certainly al and his knowledge of 
Biblical lore simply for one so extremely. 
young. 

A convert of his was little Alice Holt, daughter of 
Rotherhithe riverside jurer, who started preach- 


a ri 
ing on her own account at the age of thirteen. London. 
journeyed: 


would, however, have none of her, so she 
America, where she was received with amation. 
reached to le, who assembled 

D amphitheatre in ihe 
y Mountains, surely a record in point cf 

num for any evangelist, pre A 
In 1903, on her seventeenth birthday, this precocicus 


couple proceeded direct to China, where 
they og martyred early in the year following 
by order of Wang Chi-chung, the notorious anti 
Christain ex-governor of Kwangsi, 


oS0Cc ~~ 
IN THE PALE MOONLIGHT. 
Biyxs was sta at a coun! and in the 


try 

middle of the night, to his horror, he is landlady’ 
husband stealthily enter the a aud acenoouveam a) 
upon a dread object he held - 

in hishand. "Twasacarving- —~ Ah 


coun! were records, 
and we can quite believe it. 
came his 

“Don’t ’e be feared o’ ( 


taketh fancy carvin’- 
knife. But ’'e never stabbeth * 
nobody.’ ; 
til Tae same, Binks barricaded his door after that. 
-S0Cc-— 


FLOGGED TO FAME AND FORTUNE. 
A cass is shortly to be heard in London, in which 
Mr. George Ward, of Resaca, Ohio, an Englishman 
by birth, claims to be heir to an estate valucd et 
over £100,000. The solicitor who has charge of his 
interests got to hear of him on account of a whipping 
he received at the hands of some irate women, wha 
that he had been ill-treating his wife. | 
Similar instances of fortanes founded on floggings 
are not altogether rare. One of the best-known, per- 
haps, is that of John Magee, the American multi- 
ilieanios, w i 000 from the Guat~ 


With this sum he built a wharf and a bank, 
started ing in nitrates, and died a few years aga 
worth nearly £15,000,000. ; 

Curi enough, too, a one-time partner of Magee's; 
the well-known Patrick J. O’Brien, was also flogged ta 
fortune, if not to fame. Mr. O’Brien underwent hie 
castigation in China at the time of the Taeping rcbelx 
lion, and a very severe and humiliating one it was, 
being inflicted with eplit bamboo rods on his bara 
thighs in the presence of a crowd of grinning coclies, 
He was awarded £17,000 compensation, a sum whichl 
he quickly increased a hundredfold by illicitly 
trafficking in opium. 

This was precisely the offence for which he had been 
i , but the shrewd O’Brien rightly surmised tha 
ly to be repeated. 

Nor was it, the Chinese authorities doubtless deeming 

it the better ae See 
let him ly alone. ; . 

The above are modern instances. An earlier one ‘4 
afforded by the case of Titus Oates, whe was award | 
a ‘on of £300 a year for life by King William II, 
as some sort of compensation for having been neatly 
flayed alive in the previous reign by order of the its 
famous Judge Jeffreys. ~ 


“Mise Hoek of Holland” always hooks the ROYAL every month: 
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a A HUMOROUS SHORT COMPLETE STORY. 85 


Ava 1, 1907. 


“I tried to get at ‘em one night while ‘a was , bat 
es I was gropin’ in ‘is bunk the shi lurched, and I 
my elbow in ‘is stummick. I ‘ad nce o’ mind to 
clap ‘is clo’s over 'is face, an’ while © was swearin an 
carryin’ on somethin’ awful I sneaked back into my bunk, 
an’ was enorin’ ‘ard before 'e a reasonable bein’. 
But that game was too risky, 80 I 
“One day we was runnin’ aloft to shorten sail. igs 
was in front of me, so, pretendin’ to slip, I bed 
by the top of ‘is trousers just where I knew treasure 


The Story of a Sailor's 


AS URE, ao 


aaponeve veagsconounsnsse 9teeg s4sia vias nteegi 9800tes: 


or two was very ‘appy. The weather was ladylike, an’ 


what with Bill Jukes’ concertina an’ e sagem was, ‘opin’ that the piece would come away in my ‘and. 
H belongin’ to Micky Dawson we had plenty keep us | But, of course, as I might ’s known if I'd ‘ad any sense, 
é alive. But, of course, the best recreation of all was cards. | the buttons gave way, an’ all I got was 8 good kick on the 
¢ “At first I ‘ad fairly good luck, but after a bit it all | nose with the ‘eel o’ Ginger’s boot. 'E was that mad I ‘ad 
t went again’ me, an’ I lost every penny I ‘ad. I borrered to keep out of ‘is way a bit, or I'd ‘ave offered to put them 
a bit, eo’s to win come back, but I lost that too, an’ things | buttons on again. I was in a blue funk while ‘e was doin’ 

. was lookin’ serious. it that ’e might discover the bank-note, but 'e didn’t, so 

t “Qne night I was ‘avin’ a ‘and o’ nap with Ginger. | took ‘art . 


When we'd finished, I was owin’ ‘im three-an’-a-tanner, 
an’, of course, I'd none o’ the rino to | with. Ginger 
got @ bit narsty, but evencherly I fe out pencil an’ 
paper an’ give ‘im aI O U for it. 

“Next day Ginger comes a cropper off the boom an’ 
flops bang into a bucket o’ tar as ‘appened to be just 
underneath. ’E wasn’t hurt any, but ‘is breeches was 
about done for. ’E took ’em off, an’ scraped an’ scraped 
at em, but 'e couldn't shift that tar, an’ what made it more 
ork’ard for 'im was ’e dursn’t sit down in ‘em, else 'e 
wouldn’t.‘ave bin able to get up again in @ ‘urry. 

“In ‘is trouble 'e comes to me. ‘Arty,’ ‘e says, ‘you've 
two pairs o’ trousers.’ 

“*True for you,’ says I. 

“* Well, look ’ere. I've only these, an’ see they 
ain’t exactly Piccadilly. I tell you what. Ti give you 
back yer IO U an’ ‘arf-a-dollar besides for that pair o’ 
trousers in your kit-bag.’ 

“Right-o. Such a chance o’ liquidatin’ a debt of honour 
wasn’t to be missed, so I ‘ooks ‘out them trousers as I'd 
bought in Park Lane an’ chucks ‘em at’im. 'E was a-goin’ 
to put ‘em on, when 'e noticed they was a button short at 
the back, an’ ‘e asks me to sew one on for ‘im. Bein’ 
bucked up over my bargain—for not only was I makin’ a 
— on them trousers, they ‘avin’ cost me four bob, but 

wae bein’ relieved of an ork’ard financial embarrassment 
—bein’ pretty cocky with myself, I say, I, of course, 

ed, so while 'e sat there in ‘is shirt like a bloomin’ 
Black Watchman in ‘is kilt I sewed on that button. 
“T’d just about finished the job, when all of a sudden I 


me but when I went to etrike a bargain with Ginger 
ike what ‘e'd done with me in similar circumstances, ‘e 


makin’ game of me before the ‘ole crew, I got so mad I 
went for ‘im with a ‘and-spike, an’ if the others ‘adn't 
pulled me off I b’lieve I'd ‘a murdered ‘im. 

“Very well, worn out with anxiety about them trousers, 
I got that low as wo was makin’ Pernambuco that I ft 
fever, an’ was took ashore to ‘oreepittle. The Juile¢ sai 
off in due course, an’ a month or two after, the Rosalind— 
game owners—put in there on ‘er Way ‘ome, an’ I come 
back in ‘er. 

“T’ve bin lookin’ out for the Juliet ever since, ‘an’ now 
I'm goin’ to meet Ginger Wilson an’ ‘ave them trousers, if 
I ‘ave to rip ‘em off ‘im on the ship's deck.” 


him asked : “Could I oblige with a ma' : 

I handed him my box, and he helped himself liberally. 
‘As he took his pipe from his pocket I noticed in a casual 
sort of way that there was nothing in it except s bit of 
ash, Nevertheless, he proceeded to light up with ever 
simulation of your true smoker's pleasure. The matc 
burnt down to his fingers, however, without a whiff of 
smoke rewarding his efforts, and, with well-feigned 
surprise, he peered into the bow!. . 

“Qh, lor! I thought there was a bit o” ’bacca left in,” 
he exclaimed. ; . 

I tendered my pouch. He was a long time with - it. 
Glancing eideways, I saw it was a pretty big rere and he 
was pressing down the tobacco with a per al, horny 
thumb The pouch felt much thinner as I put it back in 
my pocket. he sailor strack another match, but, of 
course, the pipe would not draw, so, producing an enormous 
clasp-knife, took out a small handful of superfluous 
tobacco, which he stuffed into his Le ag By way of 
diverting my attention,.he nodded towards the vessel I was 


ago, and I believe sailors often leave their ps at 
loreign ports, or, as in your own case, he may have fallen 


admiring. || seemed to feel somethin’ funny about the waist-band o’ 
' soe cae that, mister!” that "ere garment. I ’appened to be ‘oldin’ it between my 


finger an’ thumb, an’ a faint crackly sound said there was 
er or somethin’ o’ the sort inside. 

Bein’ curious, I bust three or four o’ the stitches with 
my needle an’ squinted into the *ole, an’ there blow me if 
I didn’t see a piece o’ Lago I'd found paper in my boot- 
eoles afore, an’ I once bought a warranted sclid-leather 
portmanty that turned out to be paper, but I'd never seen 
paper used for makin’ breeches, so I proceeds to investigate 
further by bustin’ a few more stitches, an’ squints in 
again, an’, lo an’ behold! there was a bank-note—a lordly 
Bank of England note; what value I couldn't eee, ‘cos it 
was doubled up 80, but there was no doubt about all them 
ae flourishin’ vandykins. 

“Tt might ’a bin only a fiver, or it might ‘a bin a fifty. 
"Ow it come there was a mystery. Evidently the trousers 
‘ad bin some chap’s strongroom, an’ 'e’d lost ‘em, an’ the 
ole clo’ man ‘adn’t noticed the treasure inside ‘em. 

“Well, you bet I makes for to shove my finger into 
that ’ole to fetch that note out, but before doin’ so I casts 
my eye round on Ginger. I knew ’e ‘adn’t noticed mo 
investigatin’ the paper mystery, ‘cos I'd ‘eard him 
fumblin’ meanwhile in ‘is chest for somethin’ or other. 
But instinct seemed to tell me as ’e was just then a-lookin’ 
my way; an’ there, when I lifts my eye up, sure enough 'e 


‘was. 

“<Tt’s the blazes of a time you are sewin’ on that 
button,’ says ’e, ‘an’ me shiverin’ ‘ere in my shirt.’ 

“There was a bit of a rip in the stitchin’ ere,’ I says, 
‘gn’ I'm repairin’ it for yer. Yer see what a mother I am 
to yer.’ I reckernised at once that if I drew out that note 
he'd spot me an’ claim it, ‘cos they was ‘te trousers 
(leastways, that’s what Z should ‘a done if I'd bin in ‘is 
place, whether it’s d law or not), an’, besides, ‘e's a 
much stronger man than me. So I quictly sews up the ‘ole 
I'd made, an’ with a perlite bow ‘ands the duds to ‘im. 

“Well, the trouble I ‘ad tryin’ to got them breeches 
back was somethin’ awful. uy first attempt, next day, 
was to offer to swop ‘im for them I ‘ad on, but ‘is was 
that much better that 'e laffed at me. Then I offered ‘im 
back the ‘arf-dollar as well, but 'e laffed again, sayin’ 'e'd 
‘ave that orl right next time we played naj so 'e did. 
“But I didn't despair. I borrered a bit o’ capital from 
the cook, an’ the very a oe I ‘ad all the luck an’ 


“It's the Juliet, just home from South America. Bin 
away nearly two years. I was on ‘er when she left 


Liverpool.” : ; 

“ yh, indeed !” I answered, a little mystified. “Then 
why are you not on her now?” a : 

“Got lover at Pernambuco goin’ out; left in ‘orsepittle 
there, and ‘come ‘ome in another ship belongin’ to teame 
company when I got better. Not bin to sea since. Got a 
job stevedoring at Manchester, but I ‘eard as the Juliet 
was due, 80 I chucked work for to-day. There's a man 
aboard that ship as I want to seo very partic’lar.” 

I murmured something, with a show of interest. 

“Yes, very partic’lar.” He sucked away at his ; 
which was now drawing very nicely. “ i — 
‘bacca, boss—I’ll—tell yer. t see, they’re Mer] to take 
‘er sesiaks into dock on top o’ the tide. e'd best go 
round.” 

So we strolled off to the Salthouse Dock, and while 
watching the tugs jockey the big sailer to her berth, my 
new-found friend po out his tale: 


I'ad the presence of mind to clap ‘is clothes over ‘is face 
and I sneaked back to my bunk, 


“I signed on that ‘ere ship, as I told you, nearly two 
- SS es 


ill and been left behind. Besides, trousers will not last 
for ever, and those will be worn out long ago and have 
been thrown awa: 


bar only the night afore the two ships sailed, an’ remembers 


eye for a pair o’ trousers.” . 

The Juliet was now close to the dock-side, and shouts of 
ing were passing back and forth. Along the wharf 

was @ little crowd of men and women come to meet 

returning relations, friends, and debtors. 

A young wife held up little babys which crowed 
lustily and kicked his chubby feet. “See, Bill; ‘asn’t ‘e 
grown?” she cried happily. “ There's daddy; throw ‘im 
a kiss.” Two stout women, clutching heavy door-keys in 
hands that held shawls tightly under their ive cl 
giared at the ship in sullen determination, and I fancied 1 
saw two elderly men working about the deck looking 
correspondingly timid and sheepish. 


an’ e'd ‘a got ‘is four, for ‘e ‘adn’t « 
blessed diamond. ’E replies to my four trumps with four 


Paris Sy 
hance, as I guessed ‘e would, thinkin’ I'd q ‘ : } . 
“FL: = Ant, a mny withered = ! : —_ me ack to — rar - pee bay ol st rope in his 
came flopped think o’ that ‘and o’ cards. I'd a lovely bundle—ace, king re : comp! him. 
a tact ee pper from the Sa into a jack, an’ nine o’ diamonds an’ gunn’ of spades. it was * Ahoy, there, Sam Woods! 
tar that happened to be inger’s call, an’ ’e four, but, of course, I ‘im , there, ’Arry Jackson! Glad to see yer. Got all 
t 


right again? 

Yes, thanks. I say, is Ginger Wilson aboard! I don't 
oe Gi eo Wileon ’ N h lorat ‘im. ‘3 
. “Ginger fo, poor chap; we've é 
went, overboard in the Bay 0 Biscay durin’ last week's 


s was Went overboard? ine in "is tguesre on?” ‘ 
al , yes, O° course, 8 juggins course ‘e’ 
‘is seal on! You "t Mein ‘e'd time to take 
‘em off, do you!” 
My fri rg turned away, and as I looked at him 
pean at losin; his ee ae a ee 
is 
breast for the ane . Alas for a profound belief in the 


ears back. She was bound, with a gen'ral cargo, for 
outh American ports. I'd bin shakin’ a loose leg about 
Liverpool for a month after bein’ paid off from an 
Australian ship, an’, bein’ pretty near baled out, I took 
the first job come. Before goin’ aboard I mooched 
about, gettin’ a few things for my kit, an’ among ‘em 
page pe ° iemees - I see hangin’ — a Rak 
shop. It's along o’ them trousers as I'm ! 
a- in as : “There didn’t appear to be a“ chance o’ in’ them 
pants back at cards, so I was riven to other sorte 0’ 
strategy. Yer eee, all the time I ‘ad to avoid makin’ too 
much of ’em, for, of course, if I'd given Gin pan Sgro 
what the 


: that they was valuable in any other wa 
Wilson, the man I’ve chucked away a day's pay to meet. was intended for by nature 'e'd ‘ave pulled ‘em to ties of comradeship! in about two seconds it was plain te 
We rubbed along very well together, an’ the first week to see what was inside. eee that the latter feeling won. 


82,169 12 i. t distributed among successful Limerick Competitors this week. Ise your name among 
. a the Mist of winners ? | fresh contest appears on the firet page. 
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Picked Pars. @ a & 


Especially Repairing. 

It is estimated that thero are about 160,000 motor-cars 
—— in America, the annual cost of buying, working, 
and repairing the vebicles exceeding £20,000,000. 

Musical Shaves. 

Afternoon concerts by m barbers is the latest 
novelty in New York. men of some Italian ahope are 
aiternataly engrert in shaving their customers and playing 


Peaceful Persuasion. 


has been 
Maritzburg for examination. 
Are Geese Black ? 


Mrs. Harold Kinerts, of Chicago, has sold all her husband's them. 


ery, clothes, and valuable oil-paintin , and is going to 
ebiin edge within three da; alos ber iu 
sign the pl i rr) 
caging a4 club and comi Fisne in the ony hours of 


Pin Prick Policy. 


Mr. George Hayward, who was ordered by the Riverhead 
(New York) Court to pay 50s. 8 month towards his wife’s 
is to be seen every fortnight walking to the 


600 cents Naif poonieny—tis wiles eerntenance aay: 


those more 
fortanately situated, and he has provided and furnished a 
ch ~~ where the young people can meet under 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Iaterest You. 
Complimentary. 


Church Font ase Pige’ Trough. 

Ata farm near Perranporth may be seen 1 
font — pg Bee eer  tzongh ra i : 
descri as atiful is babl; 
pe old. Pro! 'y many 

Duck that Can’t Dive. 
A duck, which was recently run over at Brook!;n, Now 
York, has been supplied by a with a pair of woo-n 
The bird is able to get about quite as well as 1.0 
rest of the poultry on the farm. 
Quarrerpashshix. 

In order to we that a prisoner was intoxica‘ 
police-sergeant Fold the Bromley teaten thal he 
ordered accused to stand in front of the police <tation 
clock and tell the time. The man was unatle to do <o. 

London Street Terrors. 
Two tall young ladies, each wearing a monocle in her 
rag 5M — = through |: ne 
i bject ei ionity | 
Brompton Road, London, the other morning. ere 


wish to measure off half 
a pint with LL 
and dosoby when 
the jug rte _A 
better way is ator yp 
until the contents jus 
reach to the upper end of 
the bottom the vessel 
> and just touch the lip at 
the lower end of the mouth. 
In this way, as 
diagram clearly shows, the 
space in the pint jug is 
practically cut into two 


equal fons, each half 

representing the space taken by a pint. 

: >__0Cc< 

SWORDS BENT DOUBLE TO TEST THEM. 
Ir have an opportunity at any time of examining 
ry cwaed. week as is used ie our naval 
and mili services, you may notice 
ow the hilt, an inch or two 
down the blade, there is a small diso 


meaning of this brass might well 
anyone not possessed of 

deve sense of curiosity. Swords 
are su’ — severe tests before 
being ued, and this brass piece 
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A casefully indexed entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” 
<4 selection of the best of the pars on this is now on sale at all bookst:!'s, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the , 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


FOR MEASURING TIMBER. 


TiwsER measurers have an excellent device for 
en - measuring the gi of 


rome (T tls may be yin on the 

‘ | Seog Attached to the 
ring at the end of 

their measure is a piece of fine steel wire about a foot in 

length. This wire is slipped underneath the log, and 

the tape pulled through. In this way the exertion of 

raising the timber is rendered unnecessary, 

COCO 


THE KNOB BEHIND THE DOOR. 
Hav you ever entered a friend’s room hurriedly or 
carelessly and been distressed and made uncomfortable 
by banging the door against his china cabinet, possib! 


sendin treasured croc! i _ 


a are some- 
Thing of a ball in a china shop, and 
To prevent 


It consists of a solid piece 
of rubber about an inch in height 
and three inches in circumference 
—in like a miniature old- 
hive—with a hole down 
the centre for the insertion of a 
ecrew. 


ever it is desired to stop ; 
door. The ecrew is driven well into the raee 


| eo that its sharp edge does 


not protrude, m 
damage to door, walls, and furniture is thereby 
prevented. 


& 


From Pit to Pulpit. 

doable leona fle xing iifein ene rit ne 

, wor le e 
at the Primitive Methodist Gon : 
he took as his text the words: “ He 
horrible pit,” and his knowledge of pit-life to bring 
home to his audi the horrors of sin—as the mine was 
dark and dirty, so was the pit of sin. 


| 
, 
i 
i 


another 
a new course, he said that y, Professor er 
him at St. Andrews thirty years he said: “ You 
don’t play with your muscles. You play with 
morals.” “ Nona” exid Bir Oliver, amidst much laughter, 
ee ee ae 
School Again. 
Provssson H. H. Tunwsn, who teaches inastronomy at 
Oxtord University, has just admitted that one 1 never, toe 
old to learn, “ the ages of forty and fifty,” he 
am learning in Oxford many ef the 
which I suspect tutors would have crammed down 
my eS ee 
Professor was formerly chief 


THE WATER-BOTTLE’S PECULIAR SHAPE. 
Trem useful purposes—and probably many nicre 
than three—are served by making 
the familiar water-bottle of sucha 
distinctive pattern. In the first 
the narrowness of the ueck 
revents the entry of much dust 
Prat would inevitably settle on 
the water were the entire suiface 
exposed; in the next place the 
same narrowness prevents exces. 
sive and rapid evaporation of the 
: water; and in the third place the 
shape of the neck makes it a 
~~ > capital handle, thus doing away 
with the necessity for a separate 
handle fastened to the body of the bottle, a course that 
ig re Fag it much less convenient and more liable to 

en. 


ms 


COC 


LEATHER FOR HORSES. 


Ons frequen sees round discs of leather fastened 
on bridles and Atting 


be seen, can be easily : 
slipped on, prevent the horse from playing with the bit, 
A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


Never too Late. 

Sm Henny Camrpsty-Banxenmar, who is now the 
“Father” of the House of Commons, having been member 
—e than mayen else, has just confessed, while laying « 

oun: 


dation stone Samet that it was the first time 
in his life he had taken part in such a ceremony—that is, 
as a foundation-stone nye. that he is over sevcnty 


fe since 1868, this ir, ss 
‘enry himself says, “a somewhat remarkable fact.” 


humility, Sir quietly din « small coin. The 
jedce's that the emptying of 
bag was a great The receptacle was well 


bit! who was not (BD 
friendly terms with ous sheriff, exc med: 
“ Confound that High | 

Scot and Scot. 


‘Adam, almost collapsed, the soldier by 
Adam, almost oollapeed, wei ngaine auch to the estonish. 
ment of the ive ook From that day onward 
the two were fast friends. 


der of each mal illustrated ed and 3 thie pages 
ddrees your envelepe to The Pate On Ranen. Peareon’s eet Berea te Bes pm 


a Street, London, W.C. 


\| 
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ai 


inapt. The only 
difference is that 

° the dog-kennel is 
eae usually cleaner 
of the two, and has 


hand san 

It is an absolute 
fact that these 
wooden boxes on 
wheels, with their 
dirty, dingy, half-lit 
interiors, their cracked looking-glasses and rusty, 
scanty fittings, are the same to-day that they were over 
a century ago. Smollett’s description of t bathing 
machine of 1750 might be that of the machine seen 
today on the beaches of most of our watering places. 

How different are the bathing arrangements 
abroad! The brightly-painted, we! -lighted, com- 
fortable little cabins are well furnished and perfectly 
clean. The bather on a British beach must go home 
sticky with salt, but abroad you always find at least 
a basin of f water, and at many p the bath- 
ing cabins are also provided with foot baths with 
warm water and nicely aired and warmed towels. 


Cood 


Holiday Resorts, 


WHERE ENGLISH INNS FAIL. 


A few English seaside places are slowly eme ing 
from the tyranny of the old-fashioned bathi 
machine. Sheringham, near Cromer, Folkestone 
Clacton degerve honourable mentjon, but the majority 
still stick to their mediseval monstrosities. 

At many places the tides and currents seriously 
interfere vith hashing ene swimming. Many of our 
seaside places could made far more attractive to 
visitors if they followed the example of St. Andrew's, 
Guernsey, where walls have been built retaining the 
sea and forming large bathing poole where bathing 
in at any time, irrespective of the 


baths, swimming and diving 


aside for children. Twenty thousand people can use 


with those abroad. A 
4 e fat of tho land, including 
chickens, fresh fish, and delicious omelettes, at a 
French country inn for fifty francs (£2) a week, and 
one fared almost equally well in the mountains of 
Georgia for a dollar a day—£1 8s. a week. 


COMFORT AT 3s. 44. A DAY. 


Even in expensive Italy you can put up at an inn 
for an inclusive charge Py 6s. a iny, unch cost- 
ing only 1s., and dinner (including wine) 2s, 8d. We 
say “inn” because Italian hotels are far more ex- 
pensive, Fifteen to twenty shillings a day is the cost 
sf living at one of the hotels at the Italian 
akes or in one of the large Italian towns, and even 
this sum will not include tips. 
_ Belgium you can make holiday even more 
dl Ty ‘ew hotels charge more than eight francs 
ee) ) a day, and you can actually find very toler- 
able accom ion at half that sum. There is no 
stinting of food. The charge includes tea or coffee 
e the afternoon, and beer with your rd and 
h, is very fair. Where will you d any- 
thing to match this in England? 
Remember, too, that food is actually dearer in 
Th Continental countries than in the British Isles. 
e difference is that foreign hotels are run for the 
wertocs and convenience of visitors by men who 
ee their business, and also economy. Hero 
fhe Take it or leave it. You can’t do better any- 
ere else, so we don’t care.” As for the cooking, 
ere is no com 3 
mi have at last got a few taximeter cabs in London. 
but in German cities, not only Berlin and Hamburg, 
peer Leipzig, Cologne, and almost every town of 
i taximeter cabs have been in use for years. 
a so far from expecting, almost demanding, an 
th rte leat as is the practice of the London cabby, 
se erman hastens to ae you change if the coin 
gs give him exceeds his fare, while a tip of 2d. 
8 received with as much pleasure as it would be with 
scorn by the average British driver. 


82,169 129, 6d. fe the sum to be distributed among successful L 
the list of winnera ? 


in the right place at the righe time. 


Ireland by 
Lynch, one of the many eoldiers of fortune off various 
nationalities who elected to fight against us during 
the Boer war. 


was technically guilty of high treason. So, when 
he presentl 
been el 

he was promptl 


‘This \Week's Aero, 
MR. ARTHUR LYNCH, 


Krxe Epwagrp can be trusted to do the right thing 


as signalised his visit to 
on to Mr. Arthur 


As everybody knows, he 


nting a free 


Arthur Lynch, being technically a British subject, 


set foot on British soil, after having 
to sit in Parliament for Galway City, 


arrested. 
Brought to trial in due course, he was on January 


23rd, 1903, sentenced to death. This sentence was 
the only one possible under the indictment; but 


it was immediately commuted, by the graciousness of 
the King, into ag gre for life. 

A year later, His Majesty ordered Mr. Lynch's 
release. His final ion restores him once more 
to full civil and political rights. 

Born in 1861 at Ballarat, of Irish parentage, Mr. 
Lynch became casily imbued with that unreasoning 
hatred of England, bred and fed, let it be said, 
largely on prejudice and its twin-sister ignorance, 
which is, unfortunately, so frequently characteristic 
of the Irish in Aastesila and America. 

As a young man, when an undergraduate st Mel- 
bourne University, he once wrote and recited an 


‘elegiac setting forth his views, with the result that 


led. 
r. Lynch started in life as an 
engineer, but soon abandoned this for journa me 
; then 
ora. while, 


he came near to being 


Le Journal. 

By that paper he was sent to the Transvaal on 
the ou of the Boer war. But the fighting 
instinct wag strong in him, as it is in the majority 
of his race, and after sending one brief descriptive 
letter to his editor, he threw away the pen for the 
Mauser, and joined. President Kruger’s army as a 
“volunteer private.” 

In the prime of life, tall, handsome, and accom- 
pet he soon drew the attention of his superiors. 

neral Botha made him first a captain, then a 
colonel, and entrusted him with the ormation of a 
second Irish Brigade, to act in =" with that 
of Colonel Blake, then in the fiel 

He set about his task with energy, and being an 
able linguist, speaking French and German with 
fluency, he soon enlisted plenty of recruits amongst 
the cosmopolitan crowds of adventurers who were 
then thronging the country. Few of these, however, 
as was to be expected, were of Irish extraction. 

To make up for this there were volunteers from 
almost every other nationality under the sun. America, 
Australia, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Austria, Greece, Ruasia, and Bulgaria were repre- 
sented, and his corps even boasted of the presence 
in its ranks, for a time, of one solitary Englishman. 
Yet the “brigade” consisted only of about 200 officers 
and men, all told. Never, surely, since the dawn of 
history, has so cosmopolitan a body of fighting men 
taking into consideration its size, been commanded 
by any one man. 

Mr. Lynch’s chief officers were Major Mitchell, 
a Galway man, and Captain Oates, of Kerry, the 
latter a typical fiery Irish soldier of fortune, whose 
only son had just previously becn shot dead by his 
side at the battle of Modderspruit. 

These three, with true Celtic adaptability, quits 
made friends with their raw levies, and drilled them 
into a homogeneous fighting unit, which afterwards 
did service with Joubert’s army during its retreat 
from Ladysmith. 

Lynch's “Irish” Brigade also fought under General 
Lukas Meyer’s command in Natal, and it was then 
a ecigese incident happened, One dark, wet night 
there fe up to Mr. Lynch’s laager a one-armed 
civilian stranger. He was with mud from 
head to foot, his ill-fitting clothes hung in tatters 
about his shrunken figure, he had lost his hat; in 
short, he was # scarecrow on horseback. 

“Name?” inquired Lynch laconically, stepping 
forth from his tent. 

“Michael Davitt,” answered the scarecrow, and 
dismounted. 

Needless to say, the famous Irish patriot was not 
left long in the rain. 

“And what are you supposed to be doing here?” 
asked Davitt, who was out there gathers material 
for his book, “The Boer Fight for Freedom.” 

“Qualifying for an nglish convict-prison,” 
answered Lynch; “same as Ps did years ago.” 

Well,” retorted Davitt with » laugh, “let us hope, 


-if it ever comes to that, that you will get a roya 


pardon, as I did.” 


fit 4 on” i * Ad. 
kinds of functions, Inquiry Agent. 
a. - aanee By an Inquiry Agen 
party to a funeral, ' 
and you must carry clothes accordingly. 

To begin with, packing is 8 horrible job. AD 
men loathe ing, and most women. We have ne 
intention writing a treatise on . But 
there are one or two small hints which, coming from 
a professional packer, are worth remembering. 

n the fiat place, wrap uP oveal eta of the 
ue is the stand-by 
i who wants her thin 
h uncreased and unsoiled, 
must not be stingy with tissue paper. It is worth 
eeves of delicate blouses with tissue 


The only things that don’t want tissue are 
S holland 


bags, and gloves should be rolled in linen. A very 

good method for saving hats from ling is to sew 

them separately to the bottom board boxes. 
Above all don’t pack loosely. Better that the 


family should have to sit on ‘the lid of the trunk 
that it sh i 


inside. 

Do not buy a cheap 
It is not only that it does not 
risk your belongings every time 
a cheap receptacle. About a year ago & purchaser 
sued a tradesman for damages because the “ warranted 
solid” leather had failed to keep out a shower of 


Now, as to travelling. How many of us 
who have not at one time or another lost our luggage! 
A more annoying experience cannot be 
than to lend at a journey’s end without s change 
of clothes. without even a sponge and a brush and 
comb, yet it is ona which most of us have been 
through at one time or another. 

Our railway system is very much to blame. In- 
deed, the methods of our companies of handling 
luggage can hardly be called a system at all, In 
practice the passenger must be prepared to tip freely 
or else look after his belongings himself. 


ie WATCHING A BANK CASHIER. 


People are always writing to the papers about this 
sort of thing, but we are a long-suffering nation, and 
up to the present the companies do not seem inclined 
to make any change. Certainly Lg 4 have instituted 
the “laggage in advance” system, but travellers of 
experience rarely avail themselves of this doubtful 
advan They are too well aware of the manner 
in which articles are handled by the great untipped 
to trust anything short of cast iron to their merci 

What we want is the American chock system, but 
until we get it it behoves each traveller to take hie 

's with him and look after them en route. 

To be able to do so it is necessary first that the 
articles should be easily identifiable, and, secondly, 
that each should be proper! labelled. 

Many well-known pepe, r. Chamberlain, for ex- 
ample, have a large istinguishing device painted 

nm each piece of luggage. Initials are enough if 
they are very large and are painted in white, not 
on the top of a trunk, but at ends. 
The same holds good with labels. Labels must be 
affixed to the ends of as pioce of luggage, not the 
top or front. And do not use tie 1 Adhesive 
are far better, for they can’t be wrenched off. 
Remember, too, that labels are meant to be read 


John Jones, 
Pass. to 


Paddington. 


and that porters at a junction are 
usually in a hurry. rite plainly, 
and if you do usea tie label do not 
write it lengthways as above, but as in 
the sketch on the right. 

As the label naturally hangs dows, 
~~ is obviously the easier to 
rea 


imerick Competitors thie weckh. Ie your name among 
A fresh contest appears on the first page. 


2 ee ees 


88 ANOTHER SHORT COMPLETE STORY. | Ava. 1, 1907, 


TELLING OF A DIAMOND / 
3 MERCHANT'S INFATUATION— * iy 
A —— — —_—S Om 


—AND HOW IT QUICKLY 
TERMINATED. 


* 


“One at a time please, tlemen,” cried th h. ~ 

guard, as the man, femly of the impression that te 

was ban. cheated of something, had turned his y;ath 
the junior er of the jewellery firm. 


“No one have entered the i 
k he maclased the egetlowehoe shea wt 
pig gg locked, and my beg we under the 
" we Euston. I have not left the Carriage 


Suddenly a light broke in upon the guard’s face, 


“ 


Mr. Grisent Harpy, of the firm of Maxwell and Hardy, 
jewellers, of Hatton Garden, stepped briskly along the 
platform at Euston, looking for a vacant firs amo! 
compartment. At last he found what he wanted, and s 
the same moment a portly old gentleman panted up, intent 
on securing the next compartment of the corridor coach, << 
which was also em ‘ 

The By C. MALCOLM HINCKS, 


—<o— 


him, h those big blue eyes had narrowed as she 
watched sip his coffee. 

After a few sips he looked across at her. 

“Is your coffee all right, Miss Chesworth!” he asked. 

“ Ofcourse it is,” she ssid, with a alight tremble in her 
voice.“ It always is on these trains. Don't you like 


urs? 
“Didn't think it was es good as usual. Must be my 


Bed she had recovered his senses with the shock, with 


: i i f was able to substantiate his claim he 
Both men provided themselves with a supply of papers fancy, I suppose. b to the kag 
ied back to their compartments. He’ took © long drink. When be put down his cup the | ‘,‘he portly man's on. 

“2 jomp a air!” howled the guard, his whistle to his 1 : P But, hang nd ted the latter, “if that’s yours, where 


om . 's : : 
ne it contain anything valuable, sir?” asked Hardy 
é What has that got to do Lge dd 
“ was ‘@ cool reply, “ex that i 
evidently been stolen by someone who iangiand igo 
“Who left the train at Crewe!” demanded the ov 
of the stolen bag, when he had recovered the power of 


rose, 

“I’m going back to my carriage now, Mr. Hardy, and 

must say -bye.” 

Gilbert Hardy rose. He was swaying unsteadily. He 

felt sleepy, and wondered at it. wes @ moderate 

drinber, and © bottle of Chablis hed never allected bis 
lore, 

“Need it be good-bye!” he asked somewhat thickly. 

. jill sole ke ET prot in Manchester 

ra few days; mayn’ on 

The girl lot him bold her hand for # moment, and then 

drew it away. 

“You may call and see me if can find me!” she 

cried mischievously, and the next moment had left the 


car. 
Hardy sank back heavily into his seat, his head in a 


lips. 

Hardy, and he lied the 
breathles fst man ugh the door, end fallowed in 
himself just es the train commenced to glide from the 


The portly one gurgled out something that might either 
lessing or s curse for the man’s 

aavtance, and Hardy went into his com glanced 
down, saw that his bag was safely under the seat, settled 
himeelf comfortably ‘on the cushions, ted his 


his head. 
“ Let me see, there was an old chap with grey whiskers; 
he had a black brief; couldn't have been him. “Then there 
was the pretty rl in grey; wasn't her. And—Lord, yes, 


there was a dark i 
That she was dressed in some of costume, with s chap got out in » hurry with 
Rhee yk | wt ahold ta eet nfo |* RSET ee PE a tp 
i 3 it was is pretty companion, lor fear 0: » » an 
out, round, limpid blue eyes that centred his whole | o: viding ber. By hook or crook he would find out where adhe ga he was dashing A min towards the tele- 
attention. she lived at Manchester, even if he had to follow her | ©", 4), ; 
She dre beck eae le es idsking foe o friend Er ee ei vessalude of Wa ellen ot 5 gi ‘isitlee Gen ad abiel Rte for 6 fecerintken od Us Gant 
i“ eo youn, 
aed your pendoe sain” eee hea’ » longed feeli: prema tay edly , esi lady they had left behind at Crewe a 


grea’ over. 
bigsat anion Stik preveryer Arg Be angered long 
with « e 8 


he muttered 
e tall, dark young man hurriedly along the the corridor tow. ent. He us in hand, along the form. The excitement over, his 
after her, coins furtively into Hardy's a after dinner, but now, after unlocking sho door neg bad » and be felt decidedly shaky 
“Dashed pretty girl!” murmured the impressionable | with some d he flung himself upon the can't understand it,” he said y. 
bachelor, es he threw down his paper and stared absently and went atraight o into « heavy sleep. | an lore he retired to rest that night he had ices 
out of the wi The train stopped at Crewe, and was off again on aking bent on several things. 
Soon after Leighton he loft his carriage and | its track to the north-wast, swaying over the points Ha wens to Ded eens Sere 
made his way to the dining cap, after locking the door lead- | that abound near the famous junction. 6) ee ee be hed arrived at from 
ing to the corridor with railway key he always carried toss bout uneasily; his H were murmuring half- ns did not him, 
In the bag under the seat was ery vi at many | words. He was in & lene beats 3 ee ba e ° ° e e 

her large blue eyes were lookin; 3 


into his her 
tiny, well-gloved hand was neal ‘altectionately upon his 
arm, 


came in at the other, and, after glancing casually round There was a gentle splash of » stream near by, and in the In addition to a few toilet req 8, an old dress suit, 
the carriage, she cat down opposite Hardy, much to that | distance the sound of falling waters. The eound increased ; | and @ Pa of pyjamas, was & case ecrews of 
gentleman's secret delight. he could hear the roaring — ee louder and ~ every deacription. 

The noise angered him; he , for For the portly gentlemati was « traveller in these useful 


soup 
when he had finished it; his whole interest had been 
taken up in the pretty, demure face opposite him. 

The waiter had hardly deposited his bottle of Chablis 
beside him, when the girl, stretching out her erm for the 
menu, overturned the bottle, and seht ite contents stream- 
ing over the table. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry,” cried the girl contritely, her blue 
eyes fixed appealingly upon him, “It was inexcusable 


careleesness. 
“Pray don't trouble about it,” ssid Hardy hastily. “ I 
hope none of the wine has over your dress.” 
No, I have not receiv: what I am afraid I deserved,” 
she said with a smile. : 
She looked very pretty when she smiled—she probably 


knew it. 
The waiter relaid the table and brought a new bottle of 
wine, By the time he had done this the rather 


were chatting gaily. ee Se 


had served the purpose of an introd 
the been esten they ssamed te 
i and as the waiter cleared away the plates 
ardy his card across the table. 
“Jam aefraid our introduction is very informal,” he 
said “but may I have the honour of knowing your name!” 


g 


But the tall dark map and the pretty woman were rot 


i He hear 
the answer for the noise, but the eyes spoke, and the full | happy. 


red li formed a word. It was—— ee Spee 


THEY WERE KISSING. 
“No more cricket matches for me,” announced 
Spooner. “I think it’s s silly and a dangercus 


me. 

“There's s certain amount of danger, certainly,” 
d ey: “but that’s confined to the players. 
You don’t play, Spooner?” _ 
“No, I don’t; and the danger ain’t confined to the 
me ere, neither,” said 8 . “I took 


pean, in, See moeee and knocked two of my tee 
ou 

Breesley considered the matter for a few moments. 
“Well,” he said, “what were you” 

But, seeing that he had let the cat out of the bag, 
Spooner, his face suffused with blushes, fled. 


ae 9 Gemey 
PROOF POSITIVE. 


- Diana Chesworth,” said the quietly ; > at it dull 
tins png anon ging cana | Napa, trea entity | Bont Heed ean old me, 
Hardy.”" aiid ° : absently. e be wanted from the merchants he had 


while yet he lived in Camberwell, and 
still he was not popular in the neighbourhood. In- 

a farmer fellow who held some fields adjoining 
his own had had the impudence to complain that 
one 


4 broke into his 
pasture and worried the cows. 
“How do you know it’s my dog?” queried Bulger 
do I 


ar know!” said the farmet. “Why, I've 


in love with the eee unconventionality and ie 
ness appealed to him as never girl had to hi 
before. He elicited that she was froin to join her father 
who was a retired manufacturer in the suburbs 
Manchester, after a short stay in with some 


ds, 
As were approaching Nuneaton coffee was brought 
in. ere ane eeited the gil dropped ber spsen 
onthe foor and stooped to recover it. 

* Allow me,” cried erdy qoger , and the next instant 
be w under the little tab 


a 
The girl sat bolt upright, her face strangel end 
after o Tartive glance a the car, her Tle wate hand 
rested fee 0 ma naring cecared te apont, och wp om his 
en » Hav. t. 
geet, abo was Ieoking out of the windo aad * 
“Qh, thank you so mach,” she said sweetly, smiling at 
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sho 
bounced into the corridor, « in his and 
cannoned violently into the ; 


The poekiy mani Shoe wes purple, Mad the: pertiy man's 

“This is not m 1” were the printable words. 

“I've been psf ef valuable jewellery,” shouted 

EH 9 to drown the other’ 
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recorded, he sent for his factotum, 


; butchers’ bazaar, aglect three of the :most 
find, and command them to attend 


where the white women and children 
to waitin readiness for final. orders. 


which prompted him to the final deed of Wood whieh wan far 
wi infamy. Wheeler's little com- 


any of he wer, and 
fr eaif-defence and fair fight had slain hundreds his armed 
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DRUGGED INTO DEMONS. 
and maddened by his impotency to subdue 
igrisesshary in gel thee! tak kik power, 
vengeance in that instance was the act of a savage 
0.in spite of education, of the surroundings 
associations with people of refinement and 
restrain his inherent brutality when sub- 
to defiance and humiliation. But the women and 
had done him no harm. 
massacre would always have been remembered against 
im as an act of barbarism, though one which has had man, 
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in the world’s he would have 

Perec portcass ina vas Rega veobaliy not have stood 
% anymore prominently ‘than of the others. But 
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to this strange man there was a much higher rung 

of-crime to be reached, and ho climbed up to it, with the result 

that to-day the finger of scorn of the whole civilised world 

pea To earn universal execration a man must be 
indeed, and not even racial hatred can be urgtd as a faint 

uation of the crime of this monster. 

to the outbreak of the Mutiny he had tically lived 

th of an Kagieh mtleman, and had di 

love of which is said to be a dis’ 

of the ish people: He was fond of horses and dogs, he 

was a constant attendant at races, he interested himself in 

cricket, he was a fine shot, a keen huntsman, and, withal, the 

his right of succession to his 
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ildren—and to 
uring the ghastly ingedy Nana Sahib stood outside, 


little children, the appeals for mercy, fell w 
He had no 2 for Ris helpless victims. the golden 
light of ‘the dawn spread iteelf over the heavens, the 
doors of the elaughter-house were 0} once more, and 
coolies dragged forth the warm and in numerous cases still 
living bodies, and hurled them into the now historio well. 
No words that any ——- vould furnish would adequately 
ition of ——- The human brain is 


fe moc ta ace it, and the senses become 
num Blood was everywhere. tresses, carried 


lone ¢ 

tHe sweep of the tulwars, adhered to blood-wet gashes in 

compo walls. And in order to taunt the British soldiers 
who were now fighting their way into the city, boots of women 
and children, with the bleeding feet still in them, were placed 
in rows. It is recorded that when, some hours later, the 
soldiers did burst into that house of death in the hope that 
they might yet be in time to save, strong men, although used 
to scenes of horror, 
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. criminal 


extent of j and round the base of the Himalaya 
argo pee gegen ae . 
one on f 
the globe. It is donhtful if og epee palin 
eS ee ny ne wind that swee 
throug! pestilen jungles is fatal 
man even though he be a native born ; and it is the home 


tiles 

and insecte. To its is ag om . 
theless, the © criminal me monster, Name boys . hapsles ant 
despairing vengeance pursuers, dared 
fast awfal place rather than face the country. 

ne ot he ee one at ee ee 


That he should have been to take such enorm 
lpr Rag edge 


80. 
could have ited hin: And as one remembers his 
crimes one would be human if some sense of satis. 


drew a co! oe ed OS ee Se 
shutting off every chance of the human tiger mening civilisa- 
tion again; but from the dark and mysterious depths no 
ign ever came, and the story of those last days, or years, 
hn Gooupare ef today i ne tongue the Ce {th 
eo Cawnpore y 1 no wnpore of the 
Mutiny It isa thriving city reeking with the 
smell ‘of leatt , for ite chiel eada lo the manutecture of 
leather chiefly boots and shoes. 
The t of Massacre is a and deserted place, for 
it seems to be accursed, and the as it sighs mournfully 


through the trees and sweeps over the waters of the Ganges 
splendid heroism and 


te ous th 's treachery, who defied 
im while there was a spark maining. 

Over the awful well, close to the scene of blood, there is 
@ wonderful marble monument, a monument which is sur- 
mounted by an angel with folded wings. It is a beautiful 
and pathetic work of art, and it records on ite plinth that it 
was erected to the sacred memory of “A great body of 


glorious British flag waves over “India, and it 
will remind generations yet unborn that the rd body of 
Christian people ” were tle children, 
who were done to d with ciroumstances of unutterable 
horror by one of the greatest criminals the world has known, 
ilty of what have-bcen aptly described ss 
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‘THE RED YEAR. 


A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


BY LOUIS TRACY. 
Starts in next week’s BANK HOLIDAY NUMBER 
' of “PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 
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WHAT I THINK OF THE QUEEN. 


By Masx Twain. 
Who recently paid this country a welcome visit. 


I rHrnx. it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Queen looks as ee she did thirty- 
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thirty-five years ago is 1 
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to her. ip could have said it and 
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read to you it was because you wanted to hear her voice, | “I want a at once,” he cried; “never mind thet job, 
. . : because you wanted her to speak to you as the books speak. come along to my cabin.” i" : 
1 A _ | You haven’t lost her, because you can’t lose her! Yow love | Rushden obeyed, aimply from habit. 

ce. 


? : ' know what that means? ‘ou were handed me s0 
“Stop it! Who do you think you're talking to! could get rid of you, this cable was to make doubly sure 
i blood, a human being, | I did the job thoroughly.” 
now; not the foul-mouthed swab who -calls himself ¥ : ' 


urried. Rushden argued, 


r refuse wo i did sky pilot, who h The i dik his head. “I t; comeone else 
fused to be bh “Here, when, did you turn sky pilot, who taught you | | The skipper ¢ . .“T guess not; ' 
Tae shipretened, Nothing he eaid or did seemed to preaching?” . P e , has done that.” . 
t ve any effect on the ferret-faced littleman. I'm not a I'm giving you the truth, which | “What do mean!” For axi instant the fires pt 
aM You disappoint me, you mow,” he said with irrite no one’s had the pluck to give you—since ghe went.” in Rushden’s t. a 
almness after 8 storm acene with the first mate. “ A queer smile flitted across evil, ferret face as the “T mean—I mean, we are going to make The Crow ju 
‘ t could oer . I even thought chippse expectorated over the side of the boat. “That's | fly through the, ner ph “ ee in at I sc orc Ny oy 
understan . Why, i ” ' Foc ai we've got to go slow! This J 
rae talk pope aoe ge ae wuld be the good of | _ Rushden rose. “I’m going below,” he said quietly, “and | Talma, the woman who—my woman ! It says that Sinclsir 
i y Ye bribe me with it? What should I do with a I understand we sail to-morrow night, sir?” Vansittart is d ered!” wk 
badeed quid or a thousand ‘or—well, I can'teven think in} “Yes—for Rio Janeiro.” . “ Well, what’s that got to do with me! ed ' 
housands ; Sever got into the habit,” he grinned with dry Rushden said nething; the skipper watched him die-| | The skipper’s jaw equared, “That's what I. want to 
homoet. j appear down the hatchway. Then he, too, rose ‘and reeled | know.. See”—he thrust a slip of ne before Rushden 
eto as hg sain, 7 dw’ Anew and 1 nt | 2 BSc ‘Re Soroupr and ag, redo epee ie as or gal A Bas of Wentnghamn 
i ie i anc i and soi Ww as m——' 
od : nen ane 4 nei o Ean of S han caro Rushden didn’t give the skipper time to finish his 


: h announcing the f Westing 
I should , and buy anew one. | orap g 
“ 5 : ” ‘The skipper scratched his eentence. : . 
sea ats Bot Oct b caine ie "Phe'l disappear on | % ; “As if the Earl of Westingham, he? od. Yer 
her own account one of these days. - Every jevracy I tals 8S CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. ¢ liga Agel a disappearance and d eg ” 
in her I expect will be her last; she won't go up, my /ad, | % The Skipper Gets Two Cablegrams. | See #7 kaew wie BoA i sei anittart| A 


down. : 
He chuckled. “And perhaps we both shall 69 CO eee eee eeeeecccccmmciee EL RALSLPSILIPSSSLS PPS AS 
Ow; look to-morrow We some _ «4 ” g * : 
with herp on board; with any luck we slip out at night Fh ae pve pasmnge to, Bie Cencies) but | 3 CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
pia go right round to Rio Janeiro. I'm going there of | Rashden found himself practically in command, for the | $ The Crowning Blow. : 
sort te Lapeer skipper heirs -“ -_ kept . bel poe =r oaree bunk; | BAAADAAAABAAAPLADLLLLILILALED EEN: es . 
. 5 ‘ once or twice Dick tried to rout hi out, wit! SUCCESS ; lowing the inquest seemed i Ww 

“Te I can't fill up with anything there—well, I'm not | he was fearfully short-handed, and with one exception all gue 9 eaenall concerned at West House. ‘Guy had 
\” the hands were new; he was grateful for that, for now his | vainly hoped that inquest would end everything, as 

“You will go straight back to England! 5 If: authority was unquestioned, and he made good use of it. far as he and his wife were concerned. Now that a week 

“Maybe I shall have to I hope you'll enjoy Ot coals He even tried to hurry up the wagrnnet to persuade him | had crawled by as slowly as if it had been a month, it 

shall be short-handed, shan’t have no ballast, an | that The Crow carried an unlimited quantity of coal, and | seemed as if the inquest were only a beginning. 
ve.” ; deck in that Hoare gree no need for economy, that _ was every- He rose in the morning fearing what < day might 
den flung himself away and strode the ag rt thing. , of course, the engineer ruled in thecengine- | bring forth, dreading ak post that came, fearing each 
moody silence. His brain was etill in s ard bis rooms; moreover, he had received his instructions from the | fresh face he saw in the village, even nervous of his own 
in a tumult, ‘Mollie betrothed to Gu Squirl! had ae ge and he stuck to them. servants. 

The thought was torture, Guy Squirl, the man he Per and ow. carrying a very light cargo, rolled and | "When Talma announced she would retarn to London, be 
trusted implicitly. F . P wallowed like a lazy duck on a lazy blue sea, whilst the | felt relieved. 

Dick Rushden looked up at the o blue vault are sun blazed from » cloudless sky overhead and the heat | Nearly three weeks had elapsed, and his wife was almost 
studded with innumerable stars, and a harsh laugh escaped | plistered the deck. a stranger; they each drifted further apart from the other 
his lips. 2 Dick buoyed himself up with the Senet that, how- | with the tragedy ‘of the niurdered man hanging between 

Then he turned on his heel and walked straight up to | ever slowly The Crow was rolling homewards, the direction } them like an enormous black cloud. 
the ake who was sitting moodily in the stern chewing | was the right one, and he made up his mind that, unless | The position was unbearable. Every night when Guy 
the end of a black cigar. a the skipper relented when they reached Rio, he would try | crept like a criminal to his bed, starting at every Wy 

“Look here,” he cried, “I'm going to break my word, | to find some means of bribing one of the hands to take a | he swore that on the morrow he would end it and force a 
I'm going ashore ; I've got to send & cable to England, and | telegram ashore for him. confession from her, or confess himself. But each morning 

ve got to give me the money to do it. coy 3 oy eg Bribery of the lowest order, for it meant simply pamper- | when the sunlight filtered through the curtains and the 

, nal bost, | ing the man, prociciag Sis an extra allowance of rum, less | birds in the n noisily ‘chorused the joy of life, and the 

and I’ve earned something more than the food you've given | work, more freedom—keeping his eyes shut! sweet acents and sounds of summer cated through the 
me.” . ; ." ‘Almost the first thing he did when they were safe in | open window, his resolve faded away, and he felt afraid 

“And what are ig going to cable to England! the | port was to apply for leave to go ashore. But the skipper | to speak, 
skipper asked blandly. ; ; was still grumpy. Another week crawled by, and he boldly went to Mollie 

"m going to cable home that Richard, Earl of Westing- | “It depends how long we stop,” he growled. “I'll let | and suggested that they should go right away for a change 
ham’s alive, and that he’s coming back as fast as cheap coal | you know to-morrow.” of air, and leave West House for at least » few weeks. 
and a rusty old engine will move your rotten old ship | “Rushden could have danced for joy, for the skipper’s | Mollie looked at Guy and shook her head. “We can’t go 
through the water.” words held out hope that The Crow might continue her | —they would eay we were running away.” 

“Tt can’t be done, my boy.” : voyage home with scarcely twenty-four hours’ delay. Guy ground his teeth. 

“By Heaven, it can and shall be done. I’ve warned you | Moreover, he would be able to telegraph the news to Mollie | say! We're not responsible for another person s crime even 
that I’m going off, and I'll borrow or I’ll steal the money if | that he still lived and loved. Ho sang at his work, and | though he does commit it on our estate. Why, if we go 
you won't give it to me; and I'l work my passage home | the crew looked at him askance and chuckled. on much longer like this we shall—begin to suspect one 
on the first ship that’s eailing—and when I do get home, | At break of day-the skipper rolled ashore, and Rushden | another!” 
by Jove, I'll make it hot for you and that piratical gentle- | watched for his return like a cat for a mouse. He watched | Mollie didn’t reply at once, and Guy walked nervously 

loyally.” | : the whole day until hope sickened ; mutinous murmurs rose | a -and down the room. “ Per: you do suspect me! 

The skipper’s right hand slid into his breast pocket. from the crew, too, for all leave ashore had been 6 d. ‘@ laughed awkwardly. “A few days ago I almost 

growled. A ‘At last the skipper stepped on board, and, briefly tell- | thought you wanted to throw suspicion on me; I know you 
“T’m going ashore.” He turned on hig heel. . ing Rushden The Crow: would sail almost immediately, | hate me still, and it would bea pee way of revenge.” 

The 3 face arrested him; that truculent, pe oe | flung himself into his cabin and locked the door. Rushden “TJ think my hatred has almos turned to A erg said 
devilish voice had lately Longs gentle, but now it ec tcted to calculate how long it would take the tramp steamer | softly. “And s0 if you wish it, and you think it would 
with the same foul oathe, threatening and evil, that | to negotiate 6,000 odd miles, and whether he would be in | be safe, we'll go away.” 

Rushden remembered the first day he met and faced him | time to stop the marri “Safe!” Guy laughed uneasily. He hesitated a moment, 


on the bridge of The Crow. : Theré was no outlet for his feelings, no one to whom he | then turned to leave the room. “Can you be ready to 
“I'm master here, and you've got to obey, or IN clap } could confide his thoughts and fears. Only the everlasting | start to-morrow?” 
you in irons.” narrow deck, the few inches of wood and steel between “So soon? .Oh, I am eure that would be unwise. For 


He saw the gleam of a revolver in the gnarled and | him and the sea, the everlasting sky, and only sometimes | your own sake”—she broke off hastily— let us wait until 
knotted hand, and he hesitated. , stray sail and a line of black smoke breaking the mono- | the end of the week, then we can make all our arrange- 
For a few minutes he struggled silently; he felt the | tonous line of the horizon. ments and travel comfortably.” ‘ 

skipper’s prong ers fixed on him, he saw a strip of steel | And then one morning, when he took his turn at the| Guy had hardly expected acquiescence in his scheme. 
covering him. He struggled to subdue nature, to risk all | wheel, he discovered a strange alteration in The Crow's | He was surprised ‘and more than pleased. Hope, so long a 
in a stern, ewift blow for freedom, to, as it were, spin the | course. He reported it to the skipper. stranger, caught fire in his heart again and flickered feebly. 
coin for the last time in the air, as he had done with his “Yes; we're going to run into Cape Coast Castle,” the | He left the room with an almost jaunty air, and, entering 
cousin, Heads or taile—life or death, and the odds were | latter replied with a chuckle; “sorry if it interferes with | the study, hunted for a Continental Bradshaw. 

twenty to one against him. you, but those are my Ts.” That night before he retired Guy mapped out a most 

For a few brief seconds he saw blood; outraged man- Rushden’s face grew white as death; he trembled with | interesting though very rapid tour through the Continent, 
hood had threatened to assert itself. Now cold reason | rage and disappointment; he could hardly control his voice | arranging to stay at no one place for any length of time. 
and tact took the reins. . py asked the skipper what the delay would meas, weeks | The next morning ,he telephoned through.to London, tak- 

Slowly and deliberately, he moved towards the skipper | —or months. ing the tickete and ordering eeats and carriages to be 
and lounged against the rail beside him. : “Can't gay, you ought to know by now; depends on | reserved. 

“J am the Earl of Westingham,” he said in ordinary con- | weather a great deal, we shall have to’ coal, too; you'll He was afraid to go wp to town himself, for Scoles was 
ventional tones, as though there had been no issue of life | know all about it and where we go when we get there.” an unknown quantity. He even avoided telling the ser: 
or death between them, “but we'll let that go now; per- “ Where we go when we get there!” Rushden sepeated | vants, but the morning before their departure he motored 
haps you will realise and admit that I'm an ordinary flesh | the words aloud as he t away like a whipped cur. into Westingham and rather obtrusively made a few pur- 
end blood man like yourself; well, at home in England How the days ~~ e scarcely knew; he no longer | chases and d some business with one of his agents. 
there's a flesh and blood woman that I love, and she’s been | seemed to live; just existed, working, eating, an ‘Ae he was returning he passed Superintendent Scoles on 
stolen from me by a trick. If I can get back at once I may | drinkin mechanically and sometimes even sleeping, though the high road. He applie the brakes, sto the car, and 
be.in time to save her. You, with all your show of semi- | in his slee always the same dream haunted him—always caeredl the dust-encompassed myrmidon o: the law a lift. 
brutality, you are a flesh and bleod man too, and you love Mollie and Guy joined together with the bands no man But, to his surprise, Scoles with some embarrassment 
a woman. You told me 80.” could break. When at last land was sighted it no longer | refused his offer of a lift. 

Fe Lanny rane g away the stump of his cigar and lit | filled him with iy: ; rather with a anee fear, and when | “Tell me which way you're going and I'll take you,” 
a 3 1 


; his eyes from Rushden and fastened | the screw cease revolve and the cra rested safely in| Guy cried. “I'd just ke to show you what my car can 
them on the ‘deck. | the harbour, the desire to go ashore and communicate with | do. You see,” he laughed, “TI can let her go, ase if 
“You've told me you loved her over and over again.” Mollie no longer existed. i you're with me the law will have no terrors far me.” 
“LT haven't, I don't. Besides, she’s gone.” Some time after they had alongside of the wharf, Superintendent Scoles stammered his apologies. “He 
“She hasn't gone!” Rushden bel or 


; uM his thumb in the | and Rush ee ing the etowing away of | was in no h 3 im fact, he was before his time.” 
direction of the cabin. “She’s in there. Often I’ve seen | fresh cargo, noticed the slipper hurry on board in an we Then ll teke you e fittle out of your direction,” Guy 
you sit in there with her, and when you've sent for me to anusual state of excitement. insisted. 
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earried out. Even the most sceptical began to vee 8 look. cen are Ni Ng gerne servants and waiters, he 


private sitting-room and lay in 
in the balance. torment on the sofa. 
Of course, the case was adjourned, but there was | He had lost everything | 
every of ite being fini on the third day. Everything but life, and even that was threatened. 
7 oe time the court was crammed to Sells Someone was coming already—he heard voices in the 
y 


lass, the latter nodded his head and whi d. somethi 
e rhe whispere thing 


«You have done the best thing possible,” he said, layi 
his thumb and an the potisate pulse ye yf 


something that'll pull him round; he's got to speak, he’s 


- : ; .) an we little, montis man was already writing busily 
is heart. fe recognised the ootsteps—Rushden’s—no, chard, | | sheet-of foolscap. He merely nod 

but the judge instant! ressed | Earl of W ham, Walking to the door Rushden dispatched a servant for 
te a se doting that if such «thing occurred rl of Westingha 4, an insane hatred took ite place. | some brandy, and whan it arrived forced nearly half 


instantly. te his feet and emptied the contents of the 
In the uncomfortable, awe-inspiring silence that ensued, | bottle a tumbler and lifted it up, as if he were going 
here came resently to the strained ears of the onlookers to drink a toast. 
sound a disturbance almost amounting to an uproar “You're a fool, Guy Squirl!” he cried; “you soared too 
n the street outside. It grew in volume ; the judge raised | high and you loved much. Money and fortune were 


tumblerful Gay Squirl’s throat. 


—T for some seconds, 
then slowly opened his eyes and s about him. 


‘s head from his ngtes with a fierce frown. yours for a week or two, but fool let the woman “ What’s happened!” he 

Suddenly ihe deat eb the back of the court burst violently | slip through your fingers ! hve never been really yours, | , Rushden planted himself in front of the dying man. 
open, the was redoubled, as two men hurled them- for an hour, but "—he laughed deliriously—“ she shalf You killed Sinclair Vansittart,” he said quietly 

selves fighting into the ove! never be his now.” Yes, yes,” Squirl rattled buskily; “I killed 


vices t, then flang it into the fireplace as the 
y veceived no answer, for none now dare break the door opened sn Richard entered. f 
silence which followed, end there was no need to call for Guy swore at him, blinked his eyes stupidly, then 


laughed. 
” “You're too late!” 
For a second every soul beld his breath. Whether it | Now that he was at last alone, face to face with his 


threat command no one knew; if the latter, cousin, Rushden found no words. And, after all, of what 
Senet the ofials attempted to carry it out; perhaps they | use were words? The man he faced was too vile and had 


ded room. 
ng ig meant” the judge cried in « deep, Raising the tumbler to his lips he swallowed the con- 
id 


ey ahem to pay?” Rushd ia Im! 
ju 'e 
a os ee Ee memes “eats, 


horrified of the law had | sunk too low to understand. Sig ht have given me away. rol Mi t rid 
ci — ly tha majong st There was aay one thing to do, and that briefly and | of you, ; but, as I eay, T evaldn’ ‘rust him—f killed 
The tnterreption bad been strange, and ret impand. . He lai his hand on his cousin’s shoulder and him becsuse then I thought you would . . . never 
expected. It led those t with a sense of impend- = into a seat. ; a 

ing drama. It evil. The counsel for the T Crow had given Rushden a strength he did not doctor moved, and Rushden held up his hand 
rosecution fook adv eo of and out of realise. 3 


warningly: 
“Who's that?” 
Mollie's life hanging of the thread of e lie! 
“No one,” Rushden replied without » moment's hesita- 
tion. “Tell me how it happened!” 
«fall me ho is Roppenedt Tal se how you dis iti” 
‘ell me how me you did it!” 


the awful 

silence his voice came ing clearness as coldly, | ‘You know who killed Sinclair Vansittart. So do I; 

y, and with clear logic, be ples his indictment. you killed him.” . am : 
a shiver of expectancy ran through | Guy nodded stupidly, yet with » devilish cunning creep- 

summed up briefly; it ed to resent 6 Yes, Tas -* 
j 3 it seem some . . 

altkt wae difficult; ed y in restraining ing his weetion. Rushd len caught his breath me He had felt cer- 
The jury was absent barely half-an- and directly | tain of it; now he heard it from th man’s own lips, and 
the twelve men filed back into the court the judge put the for an instant the shock staggered him. 


The shock that any human being could have sunk to 
a cnr rose, such depths of infam: f . 


wyer handed confessio! 
Seating himself beside his cousin the latter put his arm 
around him and lifted him into a sitting position. 


. fought his | you will bear witness provin Mollie’s innocence, your t 
piberinessbte ce dock Be ee tk aah, thin ae ilt. as the secon ws , Witnesses won't be neces er ars " Guy, you've got to sign this.” 
tain there! You tried, condemned, an — 
terre” the maa. said and his voice rang clearly tnd there will be no mercy on your soul!” “Sign it, and I'll read it iy bn He put the pen | 
and would not be denied. “{ fought my way in just Guy chnckled. “Thee will be no further trial.” oe ap fingere. it,” he repeated. 
: k kad jo you mean!” ession ‘ 
etl geen pee gr ee ‘Set you must | _ Bushden's Jose, which had been steady until now, sud. |. Rashden bent close to his cousin, “Tf you don’t sign 


hear me now.” denly broke. Something in his cousin's lace warned him ; 
“Bilence! Officer, remove that man.” it wus not the face of » man under self-control, it was the 
“Not unti) you've heard me! J ‘am Richard, Earl of | face of a maniac. ; . 

than @ year ago the man who has Raising his head, Squirl ted into the fireplace where 
us wy name tried to 5 , ed i ema of a tumbler, stained with a brownish 
swear, who murdered Sinclair Vansittart! My lord, you | liquid, lay. . 

v m evid lence I mean,” he chuckled, “ that I have lost in the winning, 
mustn't pronounce sentence; you must bear ’ | that I've beem cheated on the post—Mollie’s only been my 
‘And then at lest Mollie found her voice, and, as if to | wife in name, I've only possessed the title and fortune for 
rove to others who heard but doubted their senses, she | an hour. You think aha going to take the lot from 

t across the bars that held her prisoner in the dock | me, but you're not.” ‘e staggered to his feet and patted 
stretched towards 


and 
whispered his name. ; 7 , 
Aad, asthe judge resumed bis seat, the black cop slipped jury, and executioner! As ou eaid, there will be no mercy 


it,” he whispered, “I'll call the doctor who's waiting here 


e 
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nco—' 
ig: atop!” Guy shrieked, “I'll sign anything—I'll 
1 fll sign!” 

‘As the pen slipped from hie fingers, he looked up, caw the 
doctor bending over him, and the bf taking the paper 
from Rushden’s hand. He fastened eyes imploringly 
on the doctor. 
ae won't save me!” he gurgled. “You'll let me 


to the ground! on my noel, bet there will b ero ihe talien é a aa nee can ae now,” Se parse replied 
people were too startle ything but Already dea! ipped him; was fa rom, 5 4 over with 
che prot . 6p saad big his ¢: “fe ath riPpedad fro and ¢ ghastly pallor crept Just for an instant the dashed in rl’s eyes again, 
athe their were loosened and an arose. over his face. the candle Razed beigntly fore it ¢ d; arg vainly 
Rare won imen antes wre | eta nd ne + 2 Tle | a dade ate ra 
i clair Vansi ies wi < . . 
en Panag Legh. pod oot until the jodge He waved his arms blindly towards Rushden : “ Richard, “Your sig — as witness, the lawyer said in 
“ Clear the court!” Earl of Westingham—you are welcome to your title and | & business- way. ‘ow"—he bent over the bed— 
A murmur of disapproval and tment, followed | your money, ay OR mares ee ee because . « «| Heten, Gu ,, Karl of Westingham, whilst I read you your 
frank attem: isobey even - 2. - Mm wi e ‘or ever!” declara “ i 
with the aid of ee dio the wallcdreased pose ot aight, He jurched forvard, and tumbled in a heap on the floor. | The doctor held up his hand wersiagy Hush! 
seers was driven forth and dispersed, and only the principal t ine = evre pushed him aside, “it’s business, and 
cts fa the dpamne aemniaee, Somehow Rushden man e egy = mY the ia bald up Mic kant end 
se ise ee oer be pene ae CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. ssid softly: bids 
coieat ih taotebka engl fag Tenors ta | nannnans mel = #8 
jaive with emo! an un in: a ° 
you Mollie, Countess of eatingham, guilty of the The law moved slowly. 


murder of Sinclair Vansittart!” Rusmpen rang the bell furiously, then opened the door 
The foreman in an equally unsteady voice replied in | and called for assistance. 
ee the jud tha 1 The servants had been hovering in the passage and came 
risoner asked the usual ques- | directly. 
tion t * Prisoner a the bar, have you any reason to urge “Te phone for the doctor immediately, not a moment to 
"a sentence should not be passed upon you!” be lost ! 


Mollie was released, and eventually the verdict was 

quashed, and she was declared innocent. 

Her name was on everybody's lips, ber portrait in © 

per throughout the United 3 if @ petition 

been n " there would ly have been @ corner 
n 


F there was only one petition, and that she 
t his eyes fixed on Mollie's face. den gave his orders in a clear, steady voice; his seh inhale 0 
“ Onl; that Ay ty, my lord.” thonghta Ae bined eat e rapidity, but he had ey Seely wa ‘ibe probewe ee ck the man in the 
Rush peace no trol. treet news marriage 
“But ‘you know who is guilty,” he cried. “For God's ATOM F anighi well bless his experience on The Crow, with png lp ? hs leg bectesdly Leeming Some 
sake, speak—even i bevour husband, speak!” | gnd the lessons life at sea had taught him. For sud: | sooig sai Se neat aoe 
Again the usher called for order, and, ing up denly he found himself in the position of skipper, the | *",14 Society was not in the least surprised when, a year 
judge put on the black cap and prono e death | boat he commanded was Life, and it was caught in a later Cappy were called upon to hold 
sentence. typhoon on the sea of iteelf. themselves responsible for the futare moral and spiritual 
° ° ° ° ° his nerve and coolness hung Mollie's life; Ifare of a chubby-faced, flaxen-bsired heir to the 
» Gur a ys anger blindly out of the court slong erg peed ja Pregl Mr. Randall up immediately, you'll find him Westingham title and estates ! 
@ ie 
ctosta of the old couirY deren’ Ho dida'e. even ave tbe | Picking wp the prostrate figure. from the £00% sthed hie = 
; on , loose is collar, is}. ® aT 
Gar. even hans the Treg dorag hg apt erwet he | placed ‘water, then hastily made a rough-and-ready antidote “Har! Help! We're drovning! 


emetic. Young ( : 
The lawyer appeared quickly, the doctor s few minutes “All right! T’ll save you both, bat gion ag 


Instinctively his footsteps took to rH hotel, and, | after. Giving a hasty glance at the portion of broken 


tributed among successful Limerick Competitors this week. Ie your name among 
AALISD 18s, 00, Ss the DEMS tne “or ‘winners ? ~ freeh conteat appeare on the firat page, 
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DELHI, 1657-1907. Oslers who Rully 
‘Their Rrothers 4 


A Plain Talk by Our Domestic Authority, 


War is it, if you take the average small boy asi 
and ask what his real opinions oe regarding i 
sisters, that he often answers that “sisters are 
nuisance” f 

Well, you see, he knows exactly what they ara, 
In the school of ig gee he has learned hia lesson - 
he is aware that he must fetch and carry for his 
sisters, and, in a general sort of way, do their bidding 
if he does not want to get into trouble and end in 
interviewing father. 

In numerous families little boys are taught that 
not only must they their sisters, but do what. 
ever the girls command. Now, question may woil 
be asked, does this conduce tow the boys admir. 
ing women in later life, or does it tend to make them 
hate the opposite sex? 

Of the two, the latter seems to be the more prob- 
able result. 

As a matter of fact, the boy who has three or 
four sisters older than himself has a pretty hari 
time of it. In the first place, these sisters are given 


\ —_— 
[Betty Callaghan and her well-stocked fruit basket are 
liamiliar sights to pass re to, or returning 5 
gett ee, A little pain Betty, with Wd tes 
eyes and shamelessly flattering tongue.) 


Goop-morsinc, me lord. Whatt You-are not a 
member of the peerage? You do surprise me. In 
deed, and it’s an unjust world. But never mind, 
ge A could make a better man out of py 
than some of the lords I have met, and, for a - 
some face’ and figure, I always say there's none to 
beat the military. You don’t mean to tell me you're 
not in the Army? Well, I never did. 5 wee 
admiral, my wits are all twisty ways. I should have 
seen it was the sea that made your bonny, eyct te 
blue and—wha-at, you’re not in the Navy. For pitys 
sake, your honour, don’t tease & r girl, but tell 
me what you are—I’m all of a trem le to know. The 
saints preserve us! ‘Tis the dream of my life come 
true at last. Now, I can die rejoicing. ive talker 
to a real, live literary gent. And to think I didn’t 
see the genius ping out in every line of your 


And the men who held the Ridge in ’57. 


Subsee Mundee’s clay-built hovels fill a hollow on the right, 
Hindu Rao’s time-worn house stands on the hill— 
You would never think, so peaceful is this blazing Indian 
night, 
ims tm teaanta white and stifl. 
If ghosts could walk and talk, what a meeting there would 
be! 


What rattling from the shingle and the tomb! 
When officers and rank and file—horse, foot, artillery— 
Met round the grey Memorial in the gloom! 


They would gather from the valley—it is all one British 


grave Sia ok Nie, uk ede veces By Ti ts 
“intelleckshus” face! f Kashmir Gate, magazine quencies. e@ parents, in ve girls to 
"However did your honour know I was Irish. Och, one collons ern ar 6 the Baws understand - oS their —" brother comes to any 


frighten me with your cleverness. By my accent? 
ih, that's the woul’ ot having a voice like velvet, 
as the boys used to tell me Ym 


Laid down his life for country and for Queen: 
ago, a * From every nook and corner, with shako and Brown Bess, 
thinking it’s more like my old cloak now, it ys In tattered uniforms of curious shape, ' 
—— once. § i deceive your Mcusus—/ewould’ be That gallant band would march, and the talk of every mess 
‘owever, no leceive y « oo 
mighty little use trying—I was born in Cork, and ‘Would be of reinforcements “ round the Cape. 
it’s proud of being a Shamrock leaf, I am. 
g ALL ALONG OF A BOY NAMED MIKE. 
Why did I leave Cork? Well, your honour, ‘twas 
all along of a named Mike. Mike and me got 
married, and as there was some little trouble between 
him and the police over his forgetting to take out 
a distiller’s license—he was a careless boy, was Mike— 
we came over to Liverpool to Lo up some of the 
gold we heard was lying about streets. 
But somehow or other we never got past the Docks, 


The natural result of this ie that the girls always 
keep an eye on him. He dare hardly move or do a 
single thing without a rebuke, and well does he know 
th pana ment will follow if he does not do as 
ordered. The point is that the girls want to protect 
themselves, but the unfortunate small boy suffers 
one way or another. ’ 

THE GIRLS ORDER, THE BOY OBEYS. 

A boy with three or four sisters younger than 
himself is not much better off; he is made responsibie 
for them; he must watch the girls, attend to them, 
and see that they do not come to grief, which means 

ibly that he has to play the general servant to 


For they never heard of Suez nor its placid water-way, 
They sailed o'er half the world to Hindustan. 

They went there straight from Alma, from Balaclava’s fray, 
From the bullet-laden mists of Inkerman. 

Lord rest their valiant souls?—they met the Britons proudest 


fate, 
Who loves that little island in the sea— 
They found a hero’s grave far beyond the Exile’s Gate— 
Let us honour their great deeds eternally. 


They won usa wide Empire neath that sultry Eastern skys 
They flaunted Engiand’s flag ’gainst heavy odds. 

They writ in history’s page that a race can never die 
If it gives its best and bravest to the gods ! 

Aod that is why I dreamed a dream of fifty years ago, 
And saw on Delhi’s Ridge each silent ghost, 

Aod prayed that we, if called upon, would face another fos 
And steadfastly as that immortal host. 


m. 

I daresay Mike was not the best of husbands, and 
the lady missionaries used to condole with mo over 
the black eyes he gave me, until I got mad and gave 
them one or two for themselves ; but, etill, a husband’s 
a husband, and you never know what they're worth 


ry cle ° 
Willie must attend to that. heres go hag ben 
left upstairs—Willie must fetch it, soon. Willio, 
in short, always has to play the valet to his sisters. 
eet Un bu tie cblining (ace, ae Hae 
m obliging wa: lor know 
that his obedience is not inentnad by a liking for 
, but by fear of father and mother. 
There be little doubt about it, one boy amongst 
a crowd of sisters is a perfect slave. From mornin 
till night, so png as he is indoors, one or other 
his sisters will always be requiring something, and 
the boy as he grows up gets the i into his head 
that girls are a useless, brainless, ordering, dominecr- 


set. 
“Email marvel, then, if in the end he comes to look 
upon all women as little less than nuisances, and 
detests the sex generally. 
DISILLUSIONED WHEN MARRIED. 

Of course, all this is very bad for the girls them- 
selves. From their earliest years they are taugit 
that males are inferior beings who should be ready 
and willing on all occasions do as woman com- 
mands, and as & consequence girls, when they 
reach womanhood, are often sadly disillusioned when 
they discover that men, other than brothers, strongly 
object to being driven, and will not tolerate it. 

y s husband could tell you of hours, and even 
days, of sulking and discontent brought about by 
er —— poring been too ohetient and — 

ese girls, marri the same sort ¢ 
Srentanens from Susbantat atid the pontivety astounded 
a the men will not do exactly as told, or, rather, 


ne. 

Poor old Mike, he had an ingenious mind, and 
might have made a-fortune had we gone to America. 
I remember he was a heavy ag and so as to 
make sure of being in time for his 
up an arrangement for calling him 
morning. . 

I can’t exactly describe it, but there was a lot of 
poles and strings, and at five o'clock in the morning 

lown would come a lump of wood on your head—or 
rather on my head, for that was how Mike fixed it. 

was already in the fruit business before he went 
to glo —at least, we'll presume so—for Mike had 
ayful way of giving me nothing one w and 
double the next, and then starting again; so I just 
stuck to my basket, and have been sticking to it for 
over fifteen years. 
GIVE ME CORK FOR COMPANY. 


Yes, Liverpool is a fine city, but nothing like Cork. 
Why, you scarcely see a fight here from one year's 
end to another. No, Liverpool’s all right for manners, 
but give me Cork for company. 

I agree with your honour, the river’s all right, and 
talking of the river reminds me of a little thing that 
sy to me about four years ago. 

+ was a bitter night in November, and I was just 


F 


Mr. Louis Tracy, who wrote the foregoing stanzas— 
some of them while residing in Delhi—has turned his 
vigorous pen to good account in compiling a romance 
of the Indian Mutiny. It will be entitled “The 
Red Year,” and its opening chapters will appear in 
next week’s °P.W. 

Those readers, and they are many, who welcome 
the appearance of one of Mr. Tracy's stories in these 
pages, will naturally expect from him a well-knit 
and breezy novel, alive with human interest, and 
thrilling im its fidelity to the most blood-stirring war 
of modern times. But it is not often that an author 
of repute sets himself to discuss an historical event 
with such equipment as that conferred by happy 
chance in this instance. Mr. Tracy has lived three 
years in Delhi itself, and the whole of his six years’ 
residence in India was passed in the district made 
famous by the annals of 1857. Thus, he is person- 
ally acquainted with Cawnpore, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Agra, Allahabad, and ‘the other centres of disaffection 
in the time of the Mutiny. His house in Delhi was 
situated at the foot of the Ridge; a tennis-court 
behind the garden occupied the site of the battery 
which breached the Mori Gate; the ever-memorable 
Kashmir Gate was plainly visible from the verandah. 
The intimate knowledge of the chief battle-ground 
of the campaign thus obtained finds its reflex in the 
actuality and accuracy of the narrative, while the 
writer's sympathy, with the natives of India insurcs a 
tolerant treatment of a distressing theme. Above all 
else, “The Red Year” is a novel, not a history. It is 
mainly concerned with a charming and true love- 
story that ran its chequered course through the fiery 
epoch of the Sepoy War. This combination of fact 
and that most vivid of all types of fiction, the romance 
which is based on reality, has resulted in a remark- 
able book. Readers of P.WW. may look forward to 
its perusal week by week with ever-heighteni itifal one. F 
—— : S| erhaps some parents may take warning from this 


ce and winning ways to-night. ® Copyright in the United States by Edward J. Clode, 1907. article. 


straightening my to off home to my suite 
of rooms in the Adelphi Hotel when I caught sight 
pdt ge Seg irl running down the steps to the 
water. lore I could get to her—for I’m not so 
limber as in the days when I was a colleen in Cork— 
she had thrown herself in with a cry that kept me 
awake for many a night. However, there was a 
boatman handy, and he got her out, and I took her 
home with me, and she told me a story that won’t 
Lon repeating. Ah, you men have a lot to answer 


for 
Well, I helped her as best I could, and saw her 
her trouble. Then I got the address of her 


meeting between them. It all ended happily in he 
being taken home, and the last I hea a haeadon 


This is one of the worst results of allowing sisters 
to lord it over brothers, simply on account of the 
idea that, out of courtesy, sae stronger sex should 
ever yield to the weaker. 

The sooner parents and sisters recognise the fact 
that boys and girls in a family are exactly equal the 
better. No boy should be a slave to his sisters, and 
the parent who insists on imposing the condition of 
slavery on him is deserving of ga blame—it 18 
hardly right perhaps to blame girls, for the 
initial fault lies entirely with the parents. 

One has heard of men who were confirmed woman: 
haters, and yet one was aware that these men h 
never been in love, and secontingy het never been 
jilted—could it be that deep dislike of the opposite 
sex took root in the hearts of these men when, 28 
boys, they were perhaps bullied right and left by 
sisters 


? 
It seems a feasible theory, but, if so, it is rather 


kindly, your honour. I shall dream 
dsome i i aver 


“The Liara” said they never read SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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BEYOND HIS MEANS. History Paorzsson (giving a lesson): “The kings A LITTLE ERROR. 

“No,” remarked the young man, with a touch of | of this suet all resemble each other strongly by | Popxms had been tramping about all day lookin, 
sadness in his voice; “it ma be that some day I | reason of the fact that not one of them bears the | for lodgings. Darkness came on, and still foun 
shall be ha | ag t it is beyond me. There | least likeness to the other.” him searching diligently. At last he med a card 
is 0.Ser, but, I pags be aig el He welcomed abi ee be = 

er, but are not. I really cannot ma imoni , 4 D ;. | street. we t as a ai oes & n. 
arf live on , tho asend ear.” i ; tie “nt be (to matrimonial agent): “Well, how's busi « Good-evening!” be said te ihe “roman sins 

His two frien a im in wonder. for i ; - « ide answered the door. gs very , 1 know ; 
a moment they were speech! consternation and we Syeats “Aplendidy ele cut “every but I’m here in reference to the card in your window." 
pity on their youthful faces. But speech “Oh, yes! Ow many might yer want, sir?” 
retu to them both at the same time. He: “Yes, I ret ge that 1 hi all | Taree large, cheap ones. And I want them at 

“You can’t marry on a thousand a year? Why Tife ab thi foot th, Ana pa ave spent once—to-night. I a row with my landlady——” 

” a: Pisccad Ngo ie Tee SOE: “But you're not a-goin’ to pelt ‘er with ‘em, are 
“Why not?” echoed the youth, with his sad voice irt” 


She: “A regular Don Juan eh?” 
growing — Tie “Why, simply becauso I haven't 


ou, sir 
He: “No, I was a ladies’ shoemaker.” yee Pelt her with rooms! Why, what do you mean?” 


Ee ee 

Podkins. 
Wis ie be ee ; Pi Aycan on just been oR oome, sir! I ain't got no rooms! That there 
bee Lm, at aly), * Oh, I _— = card says ‘New-laid eggs’! 


case, & walking ck, @ purse, and a new tie—” ‘Awxtous Moture: “Do you mean to say that you 
Husband : e gods!” (Rushes out of the room.) itted Mr. Huggins to Bet his arm about your 
‘Wife: “Well I never! And I bought him all these waist of your own will?” 

bog so that my three-guinea hat shouldn’t seem Frey Daughter: “No, indeed, mamma. Con- 
too dear! But men never do understand our delicate siderable pressure was brought to bear upon me, I 
attentions.” . assure you.” 


d 
And the mystery was explained. 


Youna Wie (proudly) : “Oh, John, what do 
think? I got a diploma for singing to-day! ina 
in honour of this great event, I have cooked you a 
new dish for dinner. Guess what it is.” 

Husband (examining an ancanny-looking mess on 
the table): “I can’t imagine what it is, my dear. It 
isn’t the diploma by any chance, is it?” 


iw, Pa 
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Mr. GEORGE ROBEY 
as ‘*Good Queen Bess.” 


ems SOO IN, PRIZES | 


“Said Queen Bess, ‘this is courting disaster,’ 
As her pet dog called Raleigh ran past her, 
For a sound caught his ear 
From her Gramophone near oe 


The charm of this novel competition {s that you do not have to send sizpence, 
You fill up the Coupon and post ft to us, the envelope to be stamped and 
marked ‘‘George Robey Limerick, 21 City Road, London.” 


George Robey was making a Gramophone Record of ‘Good Queen Bess” last week at 21 City Road ; 
while waiting for the Orchestra to tune up Mr. Robey noticed the original oil painting of the now world- 
famous picture “ His Master's Voice.” “I have thought of a Limerick for that picture,” he suddenly 
remarked, “but I cannot get a good Last Line ”. no one present could think of a good ending. Can you? 
Ten Prizes of £20 each will be sent to the Ten competitors chosen by Mr. George Robey as the 
best. His decision is final. 
The Prize will constitute an order for £20 on a Local Gramophone dealer who will supply 
Gramophones and Gramophone Records to this value. 
_ To the 100 next best we will send each a magnificent Picture of “His Master’s Voice,” framed 
in Oak, as a Consolation Prize. 


ALL COUPONS MUST BE SENT IN ON OR BEFORE AUCUST 10th, 1907, THE DATE THIS SKILL COMPETITION CLOSES. 


Fill in this Coupon. = [' bs Line is 


Write your name, address, and your Limerick Line, 
cut out and post in penny stamped envelope to 
George Robey Limerick, 
a1 City Road, 
London, E.C. 
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*% _ No Past is Dead. 


DRAMATIC 
SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 


The Other Side of a Locked Door. 


Dennis GantH jumped out of the hansom and entered the 
building again. ‘After cashing the cheque at the bank he 
had hurried back to his rooms, knowing that Trent would 
be in a fever of suspense. 

He was running up the last flight of the stairs when the 
first inkling that their plans were not to proceed too 
moe ne to him. und the bend of the staircase a 
face looked down and a voice greeted him : 

“ My turn now, Mr. Garth—we can cry quite!" 

It was the detective, Detmold. . : 

A blank consternation filled Garth at the sight of this 
utterly unlooked-for intruder. Trent was trapped! 

Standing behind the complacent Detmold was the little 
gro ne figure in the frock coat and bowler hat whom 

arth had seen at the Bourbon. 

“You see, Mr. Garth, after leaving you, I sent to the 
London office of your father’s business and found out 
where your rooms were. I had a suspicion—and I've 
justi my suspicion. Through the letter-slit of r 
ariel I ay Sir ere dedy en, S did Mr. i rt 
who identifies hi tively as George Ailwyn for 
-sloner ,arrest I have a warrant. The game's up, Mr. 

arth.” 

Garth stood utterly dismayed, speechless. What was he 
to do? For that ct what could he do? 

“He’s in there now,” went on Detmold, “because I 
haven't left this door, and the caretaker tells me there's 
absolutely no other way out of.these rooms. We have him 
nicely caged. You'll only get into trouble if you resist the 
pee, Garth, and do no good; that’s a friendly tip. 
is got a couple of men waiting below. Now I want your 

ey.’ 

“Which I can’t give you.” 

“Why not?” 

“For the simplest of reasons; it’s on the other side of 
that door.” 

“Is that a fact?” 


me to take it when I last went out. It hasn't been in m 
possession since I handed it to the gentleman inside there.” 

Detmold looked hard at him for a moment. 

“Well, we've knocked; he won't open. The door will 
have to be forced. Remember, Mr. Garth, it’s a charge 
of murder he’s wanted on——”" 

His worde broke off abruptly like the snapping of s 
fiddle-string. 

From the other side of the locked door had rung out 
the sharp report of a shot, 

The three men started back in dismay. A startled cry 
broke from Dennis Garth. The detective blew a whistle 
shrilly, then fiung himself against’ the door, shoulder 
foremost. 

It was a strong oak door, and it merely groaned under 
the impact, and withstood the shock, guarding its secret. 

Two plain-clothes men came rushing up in response to the 
summons, followed by one.or two ts of the offices 
on the lower floors, who had been s by the report. 

After that ominous sound, there was no question of 
waiting for a locksmith; the detective the door 
again and again. At last the woodwork about the lock 
splintered. The door flew open. The detective rushed in, 
followed by the others. 

There was no sign of any trageffy in the outer room ; the 
door that communicated with the other rooms was shut 
and locked on the inner side. 

A moment or two's delay, and the second door was 
opened in a similar way to {he first. 

Detmold darted through. There was amazement written 
on his face. Where could Ailwyn Trent have vanished ? 

he three rooms that comprised Garth’s chambers were 
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Dermoin’s usually impassive face was for once betrayed 


into an ex ion of bewildered c in. The thing 
scemed utterly incredible; in all three of the rooms there 
was not the slightest trace of the man whom scarcely a 
quarter of an hour before Detmold had seen through the 
letter-slit in the outer room. 

The window of the third room which overlooked the 
back of the tall building stood open. Close by the window 
on the carpet lay a revolver, doubtless the revolver the 
report of which had startled the group outside the locked 
door. But there were no signs of a tragedy. Detmold 
crossed quickly to the window and thrust his head out. 

There was no balcony outside where a fugitive might 
crouch; it would have been nothing short of madness for 
a man, even one as desperately situated as Ailwyn Trent, 
to have attempted to drop to the ground unless he 
meditated suicide. The window was at the top of a many- 
atoried house; such a drop would inevitably have meant 
fatal injuries, if not instantaneous death, on the flagged 
yard below. 

The dusk of the afternoon was closing in, and in the 
failing light it was too dim to seo down clearly. From an 
cpea window somewhere in the basement the sound of a 
woman’s laugh floated up to Detmold; it strengthened his 
conviction that the solution of the mystery of Trent's dis- 
apnearance was not to be found down there; the crash of a 
fall must inevitably have caused attention below. How- 
ever, he sent one of the plain-clothes’ men down to 
investigate. 

No waste-pipes ran down the wall within yards of the 
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window, nor were there any neighbouring outbuildings; 


‘| Detmold’s swift upward glance showed him that the stone 


parapet of the roof was far out of reach, even if the man 
who had so ine: maby vanished had stood on the broad 
stone window-le t took the detective scarcely a 
moment to decide that, in whatever way his quarry had 
eluded him, it was not by way of the window. 

It seemed certain that the man must be hiding somewhere 
in the rooms. ; 

“Ruddock, watch the outer door; he’s somewhere here, 
and he my to make a bolt,” cried Detmold. oy 

Dennis Garth had lingered in the outer room, shrinkin 
back from the discovery that, from the ominous report o 
the revolver, he had feared awaited them ; but the sound of 
Detmold’s , impatient voice from the inner room re- 
assured him. He went forward in time to see the inspector 
climbing by the aid of a chair through the trap-door in 
bred cores ‘of the furthest room. There was a loft under 

slates. 

For a moment Dennis Garth held his breath. He ex- 
pected to hear the sounds of a capture. There seemed 
absolutely no other place where the fugitive could hide. 
All the cupboards been searched. , looking ve 
hot and angry, Detmold appeared again, and let himself 
down through the A The loft, where the water cistern 
stood, was empty. The small skylight was not constructed 
to open; it was conclusively clear that Trent could not 
have made his way to the roof from the loft. 

Detmold tap; the panelling of the walls; then at 
last ho turned to Garth, utterly at fault. 

“T su you can’t throw any light on where he is 
hiding, Mr. Garth?” he said, in the tones of one who 
believed that Dennis could have explained the be ef 
iustonily had he chosen. True, Ailwyn Trent had dis- 
appeared in a ghostly, mysterious fashion, but the explana- 
tion must be matter-of-fact enough if only one had the 
clue—and who was more likely to have the clue than the 
tenant of these chambers? “I know that these old houses 
often have queer hiding-places——” 

“Quite candidly, . Detmold,” said Garth, “I am as 
completely mystified as you. If there are any secret 
hiding-places in these rooms, I am unaware of them.” 

Detmold looked ab him deobstally, 

“ Well, now that I havo discovered Sir Ail Trent and 
George Ailwyn are one and the same person, ‘m not going 
to let him slip through my hands. There's a warrant out 
for the arrest of Georgo Ailwyn, and, sooner or later, I 
shall have him; but I’m in no great hurry, so I shall just 
have that outer door watched—he'll have to come out of 
his hiding-place soon.” And Detmold lau grimly. He 
was on his mettle. “If he’s flesh and blood he'll have to 
come through that outer door, and we shall have him the 
moment he shows his nose!” 

One of the plain-clothes’ men had been left posted out- 
side the door that Wan She aus mmeehs Fores from the 
suite of rooms, when at last Dennis Garth left Meta Square 
that afternoon to return to his hotel. Dennis had told 
Detmold the truth when he said that he was in the dark 
as to the manner of Trent’s disappearance. It was as 
utterly inexplicable to him as to the detective. 

“ How on earth did he manage it? To vanish completely 
almost in a moment!” Dennis said to himself. “I only 
wish I could be sure that he had succeeded in getting clear 
away.” z 
There was a troubled look in Garth’s face. Resourceful 
as Trent had shown himself, he did not feel very sanguine 
about the outcome. Detmold’s professional pride was 
pia: he was on his mettle. Ailwyn Trent’s arrest would 

followed by his trial on the of the murder of his 
first wife; the fact would come out that Trent had a wife 
living at the time he was making arrangements for his 
marriage with Olive; ieee, eyed fasten on Olive’s name. 

For tt himself is had no feelings of pity to 
waste; to-day’s disclosures had revealed him in his true 
colours—had stripped bare his guilty cowardice towards 
the man he had allowed to suffer in his place. Only the 
stigma of his guilt would throw its shadow over his wife; 
it was for Olive’s sake Dennis prayed that Ailwyn Trent 

ight escape justice. 

‘ad Olive deo vered the ugly truth, and was that iy 
she had left the husband who had so deeply wronged her 
Where had she gone? uncertainty tortured him. 
Dennis knew only too well the dangers that are never 
far away from friendless women; and, after taking this 

step, she might hide away from all her friends. 
He must find her. 

She had come up to London; Trent’s own words had told 
him that. Had come up to the Ferrols? He knew that 
her greatest friend in town was Celia Ferrol; he had met 
Celia and her father once. He must pe to their house 
and make inquiries. It was no time for reticence. He 
must not lose an unnecessary moment in finding out where 
Olive was. 

Dennis remembered that Mr. Ferrol lived somewhere 
near Sloane Square station; at the hotel he would be able 
to find out the exact address. He was anxious to 
in safe ge the large sum of money he had about him, 
the proceeds of the cheque he had cashed for Ailwyn Trent, 
since it was evident he could not give it up to its owner. 

At the Bourbon Hotel he had the money deposited in the 
eafo, and, after ascertaining from the Directory where the 
Ferrols lived, he hurried out again and told the commis- 


heard. 

As the hansom entered Sloane Street, he saw a motor-car 
draw up outside the door of the house to which his errand 
was taking him; he caught a momentary glimpse of the 
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face of a lady who had just alighted and was walking up 
the steps towards the door, followed by someone who was 
evidently her maid. 

A minute later Garth had jumped out of the hansom, 
He went up the steps and rang the bell. 

“Ts Miss Ferrol at home!” he asked the manservant 
who the door. He felt that it would be prefcrabie 
to inquiries of Celia than of her father. 

It struck him that the servant’s manner was odd, as he 
put the question. The man seemed to hesitate; then he 


said: 

« Miss Ferrol is not at home, sir. But if you wished te 
geo Mr. Ferrol—”. 

“Yes, I will eee Mr. Ferrol.” 

He gave his name to the servant, who showed him into 
the drawing-room. ey Mr. Ferrol came into the room, 

“ How are you, Mr. Garth. I remember I once had the 
pleasure of meeting you at id Kernham’s. I under. 
stand you wished to see my daughter?” said Mr. Ferrol. 

“It is about Olive—Lady Trent, that is,” Dennis began 
awkwardly. “The fact is, her friends are very anxious. 

hes disa; d from home,” he blurted out at 
last. The truth had to be told. 

“Disa ?” cried Mr, Ferrol. 

Garth nodded. The eituation was intolerably difficu't. 
His lips were sealed as to the causes that had driven 
Olive to take this step, of course; but he felt that he must 
+ Ag something to defend her from any hasty judgment of 

sin iy ceotites Lae ot hers, we. on I on 
accordingly epeak more free! you—I wouldn't say what 
Iam oe: to say to anyone elie. It has not been a happy 
marriage—I am not at liberty to say more—and Olive has 
Ct her every I aly Mong Ailwyn Trent to-day. I 

hoped that mi ve come to you——” 

“No; this is the first I have heard of it. But I wonder 
if her disa ance has any connection with Cclia’s——" 
He checked the words abruptly. : 

He saw Garth's look of surprise, then he eaid : 

“TJ think I must take you into my confidence, Mr. Garth; 
we may be able to help each other. I am in great distress 
of mind. The fact is my daughter Celia has run away 
from home, too.” ‘ 

Garth looked at him, startled, 

“T have no hint or clue as to where she has gone. She 
left this letter behind her.” 

Mr. Ferrol took a letter from his pocket. It was a fare- 
well note in which Celia told her fa that she had found 
it impossible to continue living under the same roof as her 
stepmother, and that, in consequence, she had decided to 
leave home. 

“T couldn't help it, dad,” part of the letter ran; “you 
don’t know how weheery I have been; perhaps it is natural 
that Mrs. Ferrol should not like me, should be jealous of 
me; but home has ceased to be home, and I've determined 
to go away. You are not to worry about me, I am with 
a married Triend, and presently I shall write full: , dear old 
dad. I am to earn my own living, and taste the 
sweets of indepen oy : : 

“ She of a married friend; could it possibly be 
Olive?” said Mr. Ferrol yaong “ And where can she 
have gone? The ides of a child that talking of eara- 


ve 
her own living and being independent ! 

a a patehcnde voice rm jb and broke; Garth stared 

out of the window. 

“T¢ it had been six months ago, I might have thought 
ehe had eome foolish notion of going on the stage.” 

The door yan roman mepeern oo Oe ce 
hold, whom Dennis recognised as lady he had seen 
alight from the motor-car. . 

is her eyes fell on the visitor, she would have withdrawn. 

“Don’t go, Zoe; come in, my dear,” Mr. Ferrol said. 
“This is Mr. Dennis Garth. You don’t know my wife, I 
belicve, Garth. I may tell my wife news, of course? 
Zoe, Olive—Lady Trent, that is— disappeared from 
home just as Celia done.” 

Dennis saw Mrs. Ferrol’s lips harden a little at the men- 
tion of Celia’s name, as he bowed and touched her extended 


hand. ‘ 

“T have known Lady Trent so long, and as her friends 
are anxious, I——”_- 

“Why did her husband not come?” asked Mrs. Ferrol. 


Garth felt himself ge. in | colour. : 
“There were reasons which I am not at liberty to ex: 
plain,” he said. “I am, in a way, acting 2 his beha!f—I 
am @ neighbour and a ig oq friend of Lady Trent; and I 
came here ing that Miss Ferrol could perhaps throw 
some light on whereabouts.” 

“T am afraid we cannot help you at all, Mr. Garth. My 
husband has no doubt told you of Celia’s mad freak!” she 
said, her lips hard and compressed. “ Perhaps the twe 
have run away together!” 

“T was very sorry to hear it; I only thev are 

very anxious, na! ly,” Dennis 

rejoined, feeling how lame and banal the words sounded. 
«Just now trouble seems to be singling out my friends. 
As I left my hotel not long ago I beard the news that a 
man I know was knocked down in the street and bad!y 
injured, and is lying in the hospital between life and death. 
Poor Duchesne—' ; 1 

Mrs. Ferrol’s suddenly excited tones broke in sharp!) 
“PotWhat name did ! 

= name di say!” . 
ens that fad come raged <= was extraordinary: 

was trembling from to foo 

“ Armand Duchesne,” said Garth. He was uzzled by 
Mrs. Ferrol’s manner. Why had the mention “s 
excited her so strangely? “Mr. Duchesne was ger 
down by a dray ‘afternoon somewhere near Earls 


Dennis Garth’s words broke off abruptly. — 
Mrs. Ferrol hal praia unstendily, hon fell, fainting. 


(Another instalment next week.) 


“The Merry Widow” fir.de some consolation every Friday in PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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THERE I$ NO REASON WHATEVER WHY ANY PERSON SHOULD NOT OBTAIN THE ABOVE SUM OF MONEY. 
An artlole explaining how you oan obtain the opportunity of becoming rich by the financial ald of the Government of France. 
Specially Contributed by HAROLD COUTTS. 


Everrown would doubtless be detighted to be the| All you have to do to qualify for this allotment of | in itself) but 84 rtunities r of earnin 
recipient of the above cheque for £10,000. cheques and cash by tho French Government is to | premiums in cash of: 000, £2,000, , £200, and £80. 
‘on would like it yourself, would you not P invest a purely nominal sum in French Government 


The Editor of “‘Tit-Bits” says :— 
This is an eeenely reper security with investors. 


Well, there is no reason whatever why you should not | stock, which, as all the world knows, is as free from any 
obtain it, At any rate, you are now given the | risk as is the Bank of England itself. 
opportunity of for its possession. Itistobe| Of course, your investment need not be merely a pop been found to be that the 
ariel by somecne, and you have as great a chance as| nominal one, The more you invest in this way, the Editor of Trr-Brrs is these securities as prizes 
anyone of doing that earning. of | in one of the competitions tare being run in that 
ou will wish to how this has come about. We earning a large fortune in cash. But it can be nominal A 
will explain. if you wish. And in any case, whether the sum you And as to the qualities of these Bonds this is what the 
The French people -~ ee is beg the shrewd- | invest be large or small, oar money ma pertactiy ai a eae had says about a 
financiers wor are thrifty, | secured, an can realise it again whenever you : class securities.” 
+ a Total They are “authorised by the French Government.” 


among the citizens and ci! of the great French | great deal of further information concerning these 
Repu ic, is far higher than it is in this country ; whilst | securities, in a Blue Book, which a of this 
distressing poverty that prevails over here among _— may obtain, post free, and 


rities Syndicate, of Westminster Palace 
Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 
_No Financial Knowledge Necessary. 

Now, what have you to do exactly in order to gain 
these splendid opportunities P 

No work of any kind; no need to any See 

tions and the movements of the Stock Exchange. 
you have to do is to invest your £8. 

You need not deposit thie all at once. If it is more 
convenient to you can ye it in instalments. You 
ef ee pay in 2s. a week to the Inter- 

i Securities Syndicate, and thus  ertinaptd your 
securities caiiges ‘ou immediately (whether you are 
ying ts or have paid cash down) me 
absolute of a Government Guaranteed Bond. 

That bond, in which no one but yourself holds the 
slightest interest, participates every two months in an 
allotment of bonuses. These bonuses amount to as 
much as £135,600 per annum, and range from £20,000 
in value downwards. 

How £8 may be turned into £20,000. 
our working folk is across the Channel icuous by | ,, 1m fact, by an investment of £8 you secure no fewer 
ita almost entire abeenoe, conspicuous °7 | than 366 opportunities every year—one every day— of 

Ths Wealthy Gas Ce a ee stats ot eo Ne 
hot near! *T.000,000 peor a fer and i of si -_ rations. 

000, count ; . 
ct oft population of 40,000,000, or prectcally thee | ‘heen allotments are made So sth ed Fobrasry, |." sbany time you rant to sell your Bond a banker 
a ulation, on an average 8 capi- ‘ : exchange i R 
tal of over 2400 cach. The peosne igure are as follows: = ae res ce ty cortne so that by | “Here let us issue a warning. 


of 
They “ma; be considered wal, if nob waperior as 
financial soncibien, to tock lasned by the London 
County Council or any of the large English City 


to pay your sige 
260,000 persons possess from £2,000—£8,000 Qs. 6d. a week now, you will have in pe ust next an |. rake care, therefore, that you purchase your securities 
1,500,000 ,, ” » £400—£2,000 opportunity of aranee no less a sum than £20,000. through a reputable firm. sties Syndi ons 
4,000,000 ,, . » £30—£400 os seems incredible that such a vast eum of money cai The International Securities Syndicate are the original 
OO £20— £80 be earned by so small an investment and in so short a agents for these securities. 


They have specialised in this particular class of 


iness. 

They have popularised the Premium Bond as an 
investment in this country, and they guarantee the 
genuineness of each Bond bought through them. 

Write for the Book, if you wish to follow the example 
of our French friends, and invest in the most magnificent 
and remunerative, as well as the safest, pee 1 scheme 
ever evolved. 

It would not be a bad way of cementing the entente 


This is a standard of material prosperity which far of time. Nevertheless, it is an absolute fact—as 
ontwelgs mn conclusion drawn from the inflated figures | absolute a fact as is the French Republic itself. 
at ye d reports. Little use is it for our One of the recent recipients of a premium of £10,000 
= imports to increase if the position of the people here | was a maiden lady of tenham—pleasant home of 
static binep ey the same. In France it is this position | spinsters, pet dogs, and retired Indiun officials. Needless 
This we the great improvement every od 1 to say, she was as delighted as she was surprised at 
this one 80, merrell of the method by which | receiving so large and une: an award. She was 
ep pecrbcamg prosperity, has been attained | rather dubious at first as to what her friends would 
rill doubtlessly prove inet te ‘ou. think of her for “risking” her £8 in such a way. She 


, Still more interestin en you learn that ‘ 
the method is one that you can adopt youreelf, for eet ele gisk, hoverws, course, and on being | ..Jiale—or, at least, of taking a personal interest in 


although it is one desi teed b : : dispersed. the affairs of La Belle France. For “ where the gold is, 
the ‘Feangh' Governieat. tor the benefit. of its own ee Nactivayc atv 2 the Biss there will the heart lie also,” and knowing that you are 
subjects, yet anyone in Britain can participate in ite | Book we have referred to. It is only one out of many. sharing in the benefite of a French Government invest- 
advantages aleo, Now, what is this method Suffice it to say here that the person who obtains this | ment, you will doubtlessly feel especially friendly 
t It is a method by adopting which you gain the oppor- | Book has half Europe to choose from as the sphere for disposed towards President Follitres and his Ministers. 
unity of earning a cheque for £10,000, such as that one | his investment. f A Presentation Blue Book. 
reproduced above. In fact, the fi on the cheque! He can purchase Bonds of the Russian, Austrian,| But, above all, you will benefit yourselves. You will 
may be even larger than this. It may be £20,000| peigian, Bo jan, and Italian Governments, of the | gain the opportunity of becoming wealth “No matter 
instead of £10,000, and this fortune, which would take Municipalities of Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Geneva, | what your prospects may be in‘your outlan business 
diag long time to — in the ordinary way, _ Venice, Amsterdam, Marseilles, and Antwerp, etc., on | or occupation, here is a sc aaa sound, besinceslike, 
ordinary way, is — o ee Beles the same terme, by arrangement with the International | Government scheme, in which anyone can participate— 
reader of this article. are ne F te hie if she wishes, for the sexes ee oan ich aot = pay Brag 
Top atety Combined with Immense Profits. are placed on an equal footing in this form of invest- Some park : “ron 
ou are not asked, mind you, to risk any money in ment—invest in a combination of Bonds, which will cr The ta in this country for these securities are the 
red shape or form in order to obtain this award from | him over 800 op; unities every year of obtaining a for- | International Securities Syndicate, Westminster Palace 
a French Government. You are not asked to| tune. And this fortune may be as large a one as £50,000. | Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W. If you write 
purchase tickets in any glittering lottery scheme, nor| Or he can purchase a Bond issued by the t|to them mentioning Pearson’s Weekly, they will scnd 
are you asked to enhask it in any enterprise of “| Municipality of Paris, and thereby gain not tals a| you a copy of the Blue Book in question, gratis and 
Peculative or financially unsound character. regular intereat of 4 per cent, (and this is worth having | post free, to any address. Apply at once.~-[ ADvT.] 
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THINGS A... 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW . « « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


arent of f ginger d the same 
essence 0! an 
of essence of cayenne with tartaric acid 


to taste. (Reply & HaRey.) 


a day. Pour one pint of boiling vinegar 
on this and stand for twelve to fourteen hours. 
Strain and bottle for use. (Repl 


with meter, Pees and salt to taste 
a 


slowly, add pint of broth, flavour nicely 
and cook till tender. Before serving thicken 


the and scatter a little finely chopped 
pa pi the cucumber. 


mane> | and Bread Fritters oes ¥ 
ea supper course, Mi 
served with lightly hed . Take sli 
from an end of pf.) bolle’ becon and = 
between thin slices of bread. Cut these 
sandwiches into neat rounds, dip into frying 
batter, and cook in boiling fat till golden brows 
Pile high on a hot dish, scatter 

ham over, and serve hot. 


Beef Custerd 
for an invalid, and I have 
journey. 


season with 
Pour inte’ s buttered 


reorns and five 
Laci 


them into dry bottles. 
with bladder and store in @ cool dry place. 
(Reply to LYME). — ‘ 

Veal and Ham Galantine, 

Take a piece of breast of veal, remove the 
tendons, sprinkle the inside of the meat with 
pepper, salt, mace, mebenee. grated lemon 
rind, and savoury herbs. Spread over this 
some sausage meat, and lay strips of bam, bard- 
boiled eggs, truffles, gherkins, capsicums, or any 
other ornamental Savonringe in regular order 


pons wood a 
ing made too fiat or spreading out. 
take out the cotton and brush over with glaze. 


for four days. By this time the water will be 
extracted from them. Then lay the vegetables 
in a stone jar, scatter mustard seeds freely 
over. To each gallon of best vin add one 
and a half ounces of turmeric and three ounces 
of sliced garlic. Boil all together and while 
the liquor is still hot on over the vegetables. 

ys er a fortnight near 
the fire, the top of the jar covered closely with 


quantity of the vinegar. 
quarts of wine vinegar with one and a half 
ounces of per, one and a half ounces of 
mace, one and a half ounces each of nutmeg, 
_ cloves and long pepper for ten minutes. Skim 
woll and pour over the pickles. Tie the 
jars la tightly with bladder. (Reply to 
UyazE). 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
To Glose Linen, 
of salt to a basin of 


Add a aoe 
starch and stir all together thoroughly. 
To Set the Dye in Cotton Stockings, 


wae ee 


A — Needs to Rise, 
ore bro » to its full hej 
eee e. The lightness oe 
first ds on thorough beating 
secondly on properly. . 
Before Using a New Saucepan 


CONDUCTED sy 
ISOBEL. , 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE OF DRESSING JACKETS. 
(No. 17154.) 


out of your calculations. Always fill it with water, add a lump ot 

ever cheat rment simpler in cut, for some and some potato-peels, and let all ter 
both back and fronts are plain, and in sac | 7°r, some hours. Then wash out thoroughly, 
form. The edges of the scalloped collar and any fear of poisoning from the tinned 


lining of it will be gone. 
ay Cabbage 
most excellent as asalad. Theca 

must be very crisp and fresh and sliced we 
finely. Rub asalad bowl with a clove of garlic, 
put in the cabbage and atir it about wal then 
pour a nice g over and serve. 
A Dirty Dishcioth 

Is easil if you treat it as follows 


together, wrong ly cleansed 
Throw the cloth into an old saucepan, with a 


m, so that they are viget mde out, a 


then stitch again, about an inch from | gcrap of soap, a little soda, and plenty of tepid 
the margin. water, and give it a good boil.” ‘After a an 
: A. few yards of fancy lace, and narrow | yi ini = 
= mits inl cel tes So nv | nan Sa2"E ware Pens borer 
as How to Take Care of Pearls 


Is an important thing to know just now 
SIX EYE “DON'TS.” when pearls are eo fashionable. When not in 
it keep s piece of ash-tree root. This 


Don’t read, study, or sew tg Aral 


Don't despise the day of little things. The whole system needs to be in | prevaution appears to prevent the lovel 
good condition to sae each orgun ie So keep your body strong, for m losing Eeir salons ull owagae 
when the body weakens, eyes w is the reason Your Washing Dresses, 


Unless Ly Me wanted limp, should 
always be dried before starching. Dresses with 
a coloured pattern on them shduld never be 
hung to in the sun, as everything fades 
more quickly when wet. Closely woven goods 
—— less starch than those which are loosely 
ma 
To Pickle Onions. 

Select small round onions, peel them, boil 
in milk and water for ten minutes, drain 
ee By a cloth, and put into bottles and 
pour A, aoapes over. Tuke care 
that your bo are well warmed, and put in 
a small ey of vinegar first or they may 
burst. (Reply to NantTwicH.) 

Bread as Charcoal. 

_ Many people are told to take charcoal in 
various forms, but in all it is equally Sangre 
able; so I recommend a pleasant one. 1' 
slices of thin bread, place on a baking-sheet and 
bake slowly till coffee colour. When cold 
place in tins and it will keep crisp. Eat_with 
a little butter instead of bread or toast. Eaten 
hot this is really excellent. 


Gnat Bites. eau 
Gnats in August are often extremely 
troublesome, so some of poy readers may be 
lad to know of a lotion that this persistent 
Fasesk objects to and avoids. Put four table- 
als of.eau de Cologne into a bottle and 
add to it one drachin of pe With 
this sponge the hands and face about thrice s 
day. Try this remedy also for the smaller 
pests, kot 
Pot Pourri 
Pre as follows will, I feel sure, p!ease 
a. ‘Take a large quantity of fresh rose 
a , turn about 
perfectly dry and 
ves sweet-ecented 
ium, lemon verbena, honeysuckle, laven- 
r, etc., all of which must be thoroughly dry. 
After about a fortnight’s drying (if we getan 
sun, that is to may) e@ leaves wi 
powdered cloves, orris root, cinnamon, and bay 
salt, about a tablespoonful of each. Then Gees 
twenty-five drops of oil of cloves, as muc 
lavender, half that quantity of oil of geerine| 
and as much oil of musk as you feel inclin 
to don your pot This is Bs 
mos ive item in the pourri. + 
all ber and place in a Pe mouthed Ja. 
For the first year or two, the leaves shou 


t won tes aren when very tired or weak from sickness; they are the 
most sensitive of our and tire as the rest of us tire, andafter a certain 
point of fatigue or weakness bas been reached it is injurious to any part of 


that hot water is the 
Bathing for about ten minutes with water as hot as you can 


Don’t neglect or strain your eyes ; they are the most precious and useful 
of your senses. can in the first place; 
but if they are not as they should be, have attended to at once. 
Remeber, if once injured they 


WOMAN’S GREATEST TREASURE. 

How many women know the full significance of the wedding ring. 

Once in the early his' of the race, when warriors and rulers thought 
it degrading to know anything of writing, every great man owned a —_— 
ring upon which was engraved some emblem peculiar to him alone. th 
this ring he put his stamp on orders and documents. 

The giving of this ring to anyone was a sign of the t love and 
trust, and endowed the receiver with all the powers of the owner. Some- 
times when men were absent or suffering from illness gave their rings 
to their wives so that they might transact their business for them, and this 
custom continued until the xing became a — of wifehood. 

Gradually the ring lost its original signification of authority and became 
more and more a token of affection. Then romance began to weave poetic 
fancies about the symbol. 

It must be made from pure gold, the purest of metals, to signify the 
lasting devotion between husband and wife; it must be a perfect ‘iecla, 
the figure which was used by the ancients to denote eternity; it must be 
P ign the left hand to show that the wife was subject to the husband, 
and lastly it must be worn upon the third finger, because a certain nerve is 
eu to run directly from there to the heart. 


GIRLHOOD’S FRIENDSHIPS. 
A atet’s friendship for another would seem, as a rule, to be of a butter- 
fly order of things—they fly into friendship with outspread wings and 
incircling arms, with kisses, with “ dearest” and “ darling” interspersin, 
their conversation, and daily letters of many pages long helping to pa 


the weary postman's back. 
And as comes “ the little rift within the lute which by and by eball make 
ds! before its time, dies a sudden 


a real friend when she come across atirred occasionally. Keep your jar im 4 y 
'A woman’s real friends, whether they be men or women, are as a rale| place, and each year 


rlhood. Happy is the woman who such a 
d. Wc the value 


you will be more 

delighted with its 4 
aroma. (Reply to 

Petits FILus.) 
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THAT MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


vid Soph iss at — 
va eee | CONSTIPATION 


i 


@keoma 


is just as good for Pude- 
dings as it is for Cakes. 


It is so simple and so easy to use. 
It saves time and trouble and there is 
no bother with it. 


breathless. But Morn SzicRL's 
praor cared me, 0 Dm se Sup Keeps YOU WELL? 

ae WELL? : 
Grimes, 29 ervians, Feb. 55,07. The 98 bole contalne three taee Half a 3id. packet makes a pudding 


a oe large enough for a family of six. 
7 It is just as economical for cakes. 


Recipes for cakes and puddings and — 
some useful hints about the making of 


TT J PURE ; them are enclosed in 
; “ each packet. 
CONCENTRATED) § 
“Cakeoma” is sold 
2 by all Grocers, Bakers 


and Stores in the British 
Isles. 
1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., UD. 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeone, Ireland. 


: Manufactured by 
LATHAM & Co., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


REMEMBER, there is 
no Coffee as good 


Delicious COFFEE. 


Boot PROTECTORS 


Saves a SOVEREIGN. 
INSIST 


Wdinburgh 
Coffee Essence |} aan 


JU-VIS 


BEEF TEA “see 
A Breakfast Cup for a 1d. 


THI 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lose quantity, it being se much stronger than 


(a 
COUT HEADACHE SURED 


The Popular Shortbread Biscuit that’s on the 
tables of the million and the millionaire. 


When Writing 
to Advertisers 
Please mention 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
“Il AM DELIGHTED WITH THE RESULTS” 


@ Uclrose Street é 
@f great benefit” ge Horton, Bradford, April 16th, 1906.—"\I have found Scott's Emulsion 
aumonia all chest d ‘also tried it for lung trouble followin: 

- and am delighted with ons. fave. sito DoBson, Certified Midwife. . 


THE REASON WHY SCOTT'S CURES: 


ents always used in Scott's Emulsion 


‘When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions and weury ©’ 
wearing Blectrs Belta, write to me and I ‘will send you a Book whiict 
shows ever ee young and ae, mav be Quick! and " horough!: 
Cured of NEBVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARI LE, and DF 
BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hundreds o. 
cures, Book cent sealed, post free, for ‘Two Stamps. Mention this paper. 
a, 3. LEIGH, Suend'0s Greet Buaeetl Be LONDON, OOO ST 
= nee a 


SS 


“= PRESIDENT” HEELS. | 


t 
with advantage cecured only by the comliuation, They give @ delixht- 
being true heel 


ART CATALOGUE 
64 pages POST FREE 
from 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ld.» 
Dept. 314, COVENTRY. 


The record improvements in 
Rudge-Whitworths for 3907 
have resulted in the 


ected Scott pro- 

cess of manufacture. Consequently they pass instantly into the system certificate given with fully silent, springy tread. Cannot twist or slp, and 

and fly speedily to the affected pot, healing and Jrengthening it. fj each hine of slape are scarcely noti ealle when worn. 

This THE MOST ECONOMICAL OF ALL BOOT HEELS. 


is specially true of the chest and lungs. 


SCO | i S @ A free trial bottle (to prove the palatability ©! 
Scott's all the year sent in return for postage 
—===__== ae < 


round) 
gt) by Bowne, L1D., 10-11 Stonecutter Street, 
Condon, B.C. te ‘ 


It your bootmaker or repatrer dove not keep |“ PRESIDINT” HEELS, 
w direct for suunple pair: Ladics’.11; Gent's, 1/5; post free ; enclose out'ine 
of boot heel when writivg. 


OM a aye 


Next Week’s Number. 
I xxow that it is wrong to blow one’s own trusipet i 


but as so man. tors in ind 
mclonget and Y cuberant fanfares, I cannot re 
rain fo? once in treating myself to s modest tootle- 
- tootle of my own. It’s about our August holiday 
number, ich comes out next week. When you 
seo it 1 am sure you will admit that if ever an 
editor had s good excuse for a small trumpet solo, 
our holiday number furnishes me with one. In 
the first place, we are starting a 5 lendid new serial 
by Louis Tracy, called “The 1 Year. I don’t 
know exactly how Mr. Tracy’s stories appeal to you, 
but for me he has a fascination by no 
other author. Many is the time I have spent half 
the nigh ae up, over one of his enthralling 
tales. The Red Year” is about the Indian matay 
and never in my experience have these days 
blood and terror been brought so vividly to our 
mind as in Mr. Tracy’s new work. Another new 
feature will be the first of a splendid serics of crimo 
stories by Dick Donovan. Mr. Arnold Golsworthy 
also contributes the first of a delightful humorous 
series, and that remarkable gentleman, M. Guerin, 
who escaped from Devil’s Island, gives us & further 
instalment of his thrilling adventures. The price 
will be one penny, as usual. 


—_— 


Firet Time Tales. ine sin 
t ressure on space t 
oe ie kare mad to hold over “First Time 
Tales.” Another article in this remarkable ser-e3 
will appear in next week's August Bank Holiday 
Number. 


How a Word is Made. ; ; 

Tr has struck Jay as # very curious thing that the 
cuckoo should be #0 called. Its name, he points 
out, is exactly the same as the sound it makes, and 
he wants to know why this 80.—_——_ 

There are seve! 

were catalogued for use, so to speak, deliber- 
ox The formation of a word by imitation of 
sound is called onom . I daresay such cases 
as exist arose like this: The ancient gentlemen, 
whose task it was to make up the English lan, " 
at the end of a hard day's work were probably 

prett for Mees “ Well,’ ai x 

, there's one more on 8 
them would say, ly ats 


think of sumnathitin,” “T can't, I've got a headache.” 

“Well, what sort of a 7s ge it? 

like this: - Buzz-z-2z.” “Oh, well, 

buzzing’ and have done with it.” 

way,’ you tee. “Plop, -hum,~ peewit, are other ex- 
* amples. 


What to Do with — ae , ; : 
Mason’s theory about the education of one’s sons is 
that it is only when they are quite small that the 
natural talents with which they are born can be 
observed. “Watch your boy playing, he says. 
_ “If you see he has a fondness for | anical toys, 
that means that his natural abilities turn towards 
engineering and that kind of Sim. Make him 
an engineer, and he will certainly acme 
successful. My boy is very fond of playing wii 
bricks, so I intend to make him a builder.’ 
It is a bright notion, Mason, but I do not 
see that it can always be followed. Some little 
boys have a passion for catching flies, but there 
is no opening for human fiy-catchers, and a man 
would surely be jJeading a misspent life if he 
smeared himself over with fly-paper stuff and hired 
himself out to hang from the chandelier. Other 
boys find their chief delight in playing pirates. 
The profession of piracy is certainly not over- 
crowded at present, but the calling would probabl 
prove fatal to the health at the very start. I thin 
a child’s abilities are best judged when he has 
had time to look about him a bit. 


Got Sharp Teeth ? 

*How is it that our teeth can cut through such 
tough substances as they do?” asks Dent. “It is 
quite certain that if you took a tooth by itself 
and tried to cut a piece of string with it, you 
would never succ-ed, and though we talk about 
‘sharp teeth’ they are really quite flat-edged when 
compared with a knife.”—__———To begin with, 
Dent, you would find a piece of string a pretty 


-PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


Stal Selah 0 Gt StS, See, veel eB 

place. ey only “cut” substances that are 

yet soft—the others they dissolve by chewing. To 

go on with, the action of our teeth -is not a nife- 

action, but a scissors-action—the food gets scissored 
een the upper and lower sets. And to finish 

up with, you have no idea how tremendously 

ful is the action of the jaws until you have had s 

practical proof. I was once having tea in the 

garden with a friend who suddenly arose in a hurry 


and did a very fascinating little ce on one 
leg. I asked him if it had taken long to learn it, 
and he said, “No, you grinning idiot. I was 
putting piece of bread and butter in my mouth, 
and I bit my finger by mi and I T’ve 
bitten the top clean off.” He hadn't, but he said 
it must have an uncommonly -made finger 


to stand a jar like that. You try. 


Tabloid Question, Tabloid Answer, 
RB, B. sends this letter: “Crying baby next door. 
“i” 


distracting. Sent 
notes. No rs Please vise.”. 

Certainly, R. B. Child not like dog. If dog nuisance 
apply i have removed. 
remove mother. Her ho not rs. Go chemist, 
buy cotton-wool. Roll in mal 6 balls. Push 
cars. 


Only a Dream After All. 

Barnum has had a most awful dream. Hoe writes: 
“I dreamt I was on trial for the murder of one 
of my best friends. I was so absolutzly innocent 
that I sat-in the dock simply dumfounded at the 
charge, and at the evidence that was bei: iled 
up against me. The judge was most frightiully 
stern and kept making remarks that convinced me 
I should be found guilty. Suddenly an usher of 
the court came to the doc a i 
who had forced his 


scene of the crime. In some way this seemed to be 
clear evidence of my innocence, and I tried..to 
shout to my counsel, but he could not hear me. 
Meanwhile, the jury had gone out, and now they 
came in. I coul see their verdict would be guilty. 
I tried again to call my counsel, and then, just 
as the foreman was about to speak, I awoke.” 

A horrible form of nightmare, Barnum. It 
is a curious thing that in nightmares. of.every kind 
one almost invariably. awakes just before the actual 
catastrophe. @ reason is that the brain becomes 
so active at that point that the mind is roused to 
consciousness. But I won if any reader has 
ever actually been “killed” in a dream; or if any 
other than Barnum has, in his dreams, suffered the 
tortures of a trial? 


King or Premier ? 
Lora has had a dispute with his friend about the 
power of the Kiny. He King has f 


‘ says the ‘ar 
more authority than the Prime Minister, but his 


authori: 


none at ail. 


were 
taken with the desire that ladies should not in 
future wear low-necked dresses. The King might 
issue a command to that effect, but it could not 
be entorced by jaw. ‘Lhe ‘remier, on the other 
hand, if he had his duty behind him, could 

an Act Jeripery — and their 
use wou once ca a . what is 
the actual position? a penal tod intro- 
duce such a measure the whole country would be 
ect or ti ee t of the 
i o! subject. ing, however, 
merely expressed the wish, Court and Soci would 
raga Mag r and everybody else would follow 
suit. : ; has practically no authority in 
law, but his position as head of the Empire and 
of Society gives him a power which everybody is 
glgd to obey. 


Advice to Emigrants. 
I wave received letters from two readers in different 
of the world, with reference to the emigration 
question. K. K., who writes from Tennessee, OBA, 
sounds note of caution against some of the cheaper 
steamship lines, his own experience having been 
somewhat unfortunate. Not only were the food and 
accommodation “vile,” but the trip occupied 
thirteen days, although the weather was fine all 
the while. And thirteen days in an “old tub” is 
rather a trial for the landsman who never was 
meant for the sea. I have known thirteen minutes 
suffice for some of them. Outside the mere question 
of passage, however, K. K. speaks very well of his 
part of Tennessee, where, he assures me, Britons 
are heartily welcome. Also (oh, breathe it softly) 
the British girl. It appears that the American 


Note.—A pencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Waar uxp: 
Ava. 1, 1907" 
= == 
girl is too mannish for the exiled Briton i 
other exiles, always dreams of coming moons: cr 
or But English girls must 

wi 


i not very 
English girl can usually take care of bereel? sean 
and if itwasa question of talking against 
at I should be prepared io 


ing rather closely into the 


and the star of the 
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A Dollar Bill from Canada. 
Aut the way from Canadi 
came to us last week a dollar bill for 


the Fresh 

Air Fund. Living a healthy, out-of-door life in 
fresh breesee of the-prairie, a wemlan felle wa ee 
he often thinks of the thousands of poor children 
packed away in the fotid slums of our big English 
towns. With all our hearts we thank him for his 
kindly and bet ged with our work. If 
this paragraph should iheet the eyes of other English. 
men who have made their homes in some distant 
rt of the empire, perhaps, like our kind-hearted 
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